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MORS  SINE  CAUSA. 

“  A  MAX  is  either  a  fool  or  a  physician  at  forty.” 
That  is,  if  persons  of  average  health  arrive  at  the  I 
discreet  age  of  forty  without  having  learned  from  I 
I  that  sage  monitor,  Common  Sense,  how  to  keep  | 
'  themselves  well,  they  must,  in  that  one  respect  at  | 
I  least,  he  hopelessly  foolish ;  and  not  all  the  physi¬ 
cians  in  the  world  can,  without  their  own  co-opera- 
don  in  the  matter,  secure  health  to  them. 

The  laws  of  health,  happily,  are  becoming  more 
and  more  a  popular  study ;  yet  no  candid  and  intel¬ 
ligent  person  can  read  the  detail  of  fatal  accidents 
in  one  single  week’s  newspapers  without  feeling  con¬ 
vinced  that  nine  out  of  ten  arise  from  ignorance  or 
Delect  of  the  laws  of  health,  or  from  setting  at  de¬ 
fiance  such  good  old  adages  as  “  Look  before  you 
leap,"  “  Prevention  is  better  than  cure,”  —  in  other 
words.  Common  Prudence. 

“  Disease  Prevention  Acts,”  “  Sanitary  Reforms,” 
and  such  moral  machinery,  arc  set  to  work  to  root 
out  epidemics ;  to  eradicate  diseases  which  find  con¬ 
genial  soil  in  poverty  and  degradation ;  to  preach 
on  the  excellent  text,  “  A  clean  life  and  a  trust  in 
God  are  the  best  of  all  prophylactics,”  *  and  to  show 
to  the  million  to  how  great  an  extent  their  lives  are 
—  under  God  —  in  their  own  keeping.  This  paper, 
however,  is  not  addressed  to  the  poor  and  the  igno¬ 
rant,  but  to  such  intelligent  readers  as — being  nei¬ 
ther  fools  nor  forty,  neither  hj-pochondriacal,  valetu¬ 
dinary,  nor  learned  in  drugs  —  may  become  in  a 
measure  their  own  physicians,  and  be  also  the  means 
of  benefiting  others  within  the  sphere  of  their  in¬ 
fluence,  whether  epidemics  be  raging  or  not. 

Physiologists  assure  us  that  we  can  perform  won¬ 
ders  in  the  art  of  prolonging  life,  not  leaving  us  ig¬ 
norant  of  the  means  by  which  we  should  set  to 
work ;  and  though  these  things  have  been  written 
about  again  and  again,  the  experience  of  every  day 
seems  to  justify  a  few  more  wonls,  and  especially 
with  reference  to  early  education. 

An  inquiry  into  the  nature  of  accidents  by  fire, 
poison,  drowninp,  suffocation,  &c.,  will  satisfy  any 
one  that  the  majority  of  them  prove  fatal  from  the 
mere  lack  of  presence  of  mind  in  persons  at  hand, 
or  of  a  prompt  application  of  those  simple  remedies 
with  which  every  one  ought  to  be  acquainted.  Not 
insignificant  among  life-preserving  accomplishments, 
therefore,  is  the  cultivation  of  a  philosophical  equa¬ 
nimity  on  the  occurrence  of  startling  or  sudden 
evente.  Young  persons  cannot  be  too  early  trained 
to  this,  and  to  the  formation  of  their  judgment  re- 


arding  remedies,  pernicious  agents,  and  their  anti- 
otes. 

Continually  we  meet  with  young  girls  who,  on  the 
occurrence  of  an  accident,  run  hither  and  thither, 
wringing  their  hands  and  shaking  with  fear,  when, 
—  had  they  their  wits  about  them,  —  they  might, 
by  afibrding  instantaneous  assistance,  be  the  means 
of  averting  sufierings,  perhaps  even  death  itself. 
How  many  a  woman  has  been  burnt  to  death  within 
the  last  few  years  because,  on  finding  her  dress  ig¬ 
nited,  she  has  run  terrified  into  the  air,  instead  of 
rolling  herself  in  a  blanket  or  the  first  heavy  woollen 
wrap  she  can  seize.  Undeniably  this  helpless  fear 
is  one  of  the  “  pernicious  agents  ”  to  be  guarded 
against.  Often,  too  often,  is  fear  the  origin  of  fits, 
idiotcy  to  the  unborn,  accidents  innumerable,  death 
itself.  An  instance  of  the  latter  occurred  in  the 
case  of  a  lady  who,  when  in  a  precarious  state  of 
health,  saw  a  spider  on  the  white  curtain  of  her 
bed.  It  was  not  one  of  those  terrible  animals,  with 
a  great  hairy  body  as  big  as  a  plover’s  egg,  or  with 
legs  like  a  young  crab,  sometimes  to  be  seen  in  hot 
countries  making  the  tour  of  your  chamber-wall, 
and  which  really  might  like  a  taste  of  your  blood, 
provided  it  found  you  in  a  defenceless  state  of  re¬ 
pose.  This  was  a  harmless  English  spider ;  it  did 
not  bite  the  lady,  or  go  near  her,  yet  it  killed  her 
by  merely  being  there.  She  had  just  become  a 
mother,  and  on  catching  sight  of  the  insect,  was 
thrown  .into  convulsions  by  an  unconquered  terror 
of  spiders.  Death  resulted.  Two  deaths ;  for  the 
motherless  babe  died  too,  and  had  an  inquest  been 
held  on  the  bodies,  the  verdict  on  both  could  only 
have  been,  “  Killed  by  a  spider.”  Perhaps  the  hys¬ 
terical  screams  of  that  poor  lady’s  own  mother  or 
nurse  had  early  implanted  these  ineradicable  hor¬ 
rors  in  her  breast,  when  she  was  a  timid  child.  K 
so,  what  a  solemn  verdict  for  that  mother  or  nurse  ! 
And  this  is  only  one  of  many  instances  where  sense¬ 
less  fears  have  been  visited  by  fatal  results. 

“  But,”  the  reader  may  protest,  “  there  are  nat¬ 
ural  antipathies  which  are  wholly  unconquerable,” 
and  a  long  list  of  facts  will  be  produced.  •  So  there 
are ;  but  they  are  few  in  comparison  with  those 
which  early  and  judicious  training  will  overcome, 
j  and  to  which  we  now  more  particulariy  refor. 

I  Irrespective  of  natural  antipathies,  then,  you  may 
daily  meet  with  educated  persons  who  are  positively 
not  ashamed  to  betray  fear  at  the  sight  of  a  spider, 
a  toad,  or  a  mouse.  Here,  in  much  cultivated  Eng¬ 
land,  in  this  nineteenth  century,  when  you  cannot 
take  a  country  walk  without  encountering  a  man  in 
wild  pursuit  cS  some  bug,  or  ramble  along  a  shore 
where  young  England  is  not  raking  and  poking 
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among  the  rocks  for  queer-looking  moUusks ;  when 
so  many  households  are  familiar  with  collections  of 
crawling  creatures  alive  or  dead ;  when  batrachiana 
are  among  the  domestic  pets  of  our  youngsters,  — 
that  there  should  still  be  intelligent  women  who  shriek 
at  a  poor  little  spider,  an  earwig,  or  a  cockroach  ! 

“  Why  are  you  afraid  of  a  toad  ?  ”  I  asked  a  ladjr 
only  the  other  evening,  on  seeing  her  rush  franti¬ 
cally  across  the  road  away  from  one. 

“  O,  I  always  teas  afraid  of  toads.  They  are  so 
cold ;  they  hop  so.” 

Cold-blooded,  depraved  young  toads !  Pernicious 
creatures !  Why  hop  ye  so  ? 

“  Good  gracious !  ”  cried  another  lady,  and  a  sen¬ 
sible  one,  too,  in  most  respects,  “  I  would  rather  be 
shut  up  in  the  black  hole  than  be  in  a  room  with  a 
rat,”  on  hearing  me  sa^  I  had  once  watcheil  some 
half  dozen  perambulating  my  chamber  abroad,  be¬ 
fore  taking  aim  with  walking-boots,  bits  of  firewood, 
and  other  missiles,  which  I  invariably  piled  on  a 
cluur  by  my  bedside  for  that  purpose.  Not  but 
what  rats  are  sometimes  savage  and  dangerous ;  and 
I  confess  that  it  was  only  after  a  week’s  experience 
had  assured  me  that  those  rats  had  other  aims  in 
view  than  to  molest  tne,  that  I  took  such  calm  sur¬ 
vey  of  them. 

With  all  respect  to  my  two  lady  friends,  such 
fears  date  from  the  dark  ages,  when  toads  and  spi¬ 
ders  were  fabulously  invested  with  homicidal  powers, 
when  entomological  societies  and  aijuariums  had  no 
existence;  and  had  these  fears  no  worse  conse¬ 
quences  than  to  make  the  terrified  women  appear 
ridiculous,  we  might  laugh  at  them  and  leave  them ; 
but,  by  teaching  the  rising  generation  to  be  as  fool¬ 
ish  as  themselves,  these  weak  persons  arc  deeplpr  re- 
^nsiUe  for  their  foolish  terrors.  To  each  trilling 
injury  positively  attributable  to  a  spider  or  an  ear¬ 
wig,  twenty  serious  injuries,  simply  through  /ear  of 
them,  could  be  enumerated. 

Therefore,  by  familiarizing  weak  aunts  and  sensi¬ 
tive  sisters  to  the  contemplation  of  “  ugly  bugs  ”  and 
tame  toads,  and  thus  by  aiding  to  overcome  harmful 
antipathies,  we  may  welcome  our  young  naturalist 
as  one  agent  in  preserving  and  proiongii^  life,  — 
human  life,  even  tnough  it  be  at  the  sacrimie  of  a 
few  other  lives  lower  in  the  scale  of  creation.  And 
this  somewhat  extravagant  recommendation  of  the 
study  of  natural  history  will  be  justified  by  the  case 
of  the  lady  who  died  on  seeing  the  spider.  For, 
suppose  such  a  nervous  individual  to  be  the  mother 
of  a  large  family,  or  the  superintendent  of  a  number 
of  young  children,  what  a  quaking  little  set  she 
might  soon  convert  them  into  by  her  constant  dis¬ 
play  of  terrors ;  her  exclamations  of  horror  at  a 
“  horrid  spider !  ”  a  “  poisonous  toad !  ”  At  the  sac¬ 
rifice  of  jackets  and  shoe  leather,  at  the  cost  of  glass 
cases  and  broken  bowls,  let  our  children  —  always 
under  judicious  guidance  and  in  moderation  —  be 
encouraged  to  rake  and  poke  among  the  sea-weed, 
to  scramble  over  hedges  and  ditches,  to  hunt  out 
and  treasure  up  whatever  of  the  wonders  of  God’s 
creation  excites  their  curiosity,  and  —  subsequently, 
we  will  hope, — their  reverence. 

This  scrambling  and  chasing  has  the  further  ad¬ 
vantage  of  developing  muscle  as  well  as  mind,  and 
of  imparting  to  youtmul  limbs  that  agility  and  read¬ 
iness  which  are  only  to  be  obtained  through  the  cul¬ 
tivation  of  the  corporeal  powers.  And  uiough  this 
may  seem  stale  and  trivial  to  write  about,  it  is  not 
every  one,  even  in  these  days  of  gymnasiums,  who 
looks  upon  running,  tumbling,  jumping,  swimming, 
riding,  walking  on  clifib  and  narrow  leo^,  all  ath¬ 


letic  sports,  even  dancing,  as  life-preserving  powers  • 
for  they  all  impart  properties  which,  by  pving  a’ 
more  perfect  control  over  the  limbs,  put  us  m  a 
position  to  sustain  little  or  no  hurt  in  case  of  acci¬ 
dents.  Ethardo,  Blondin,  Leotard,  and  other  acro¬ 
bats,  also  the  Zouaves  in  their  wonderful  military 
feats,  are  examples  of  what  training  may  do.  (The 
word  discretion  might  claim  some  space  here,  were 
we  not  addressing  intelligent  readers  who  know 
what  precise  portion  of  valor  that  quality  forms.) 
Practised  with  discretion,  then,  these  accomplish¬ 
ments  procure  for  us  a  sort  of  immunity  fiom  dan¬ 
ger,  so  that  happen  what  may,  we  shall  —  figura¬ 
tively  speaking  —  alight  on  all  fours,  like  a  cat 
Such  an  adept  is  puss  in  the  above-mentioned  feats, 
that  she  has  obtained  the  credit  of  having  nine 
lives.  Her  steed,  from  kittenhood,  has  been  a  rope 
line,  a  waving  bough,  or  the  topmost  branch  in  a 
gale  of  wind.  Puss  must  possess  that  faculty  which 
phrenologists  connect  with  the  organ  of  vitvtiveness 
in  conjunction  with  form,  size,  weight,  comparison, 
&c. ;  a  faculty  which  enables  us  to  recover,  jioue 
(Quickly,  to  dexterously  convert  a  loss  of  footing  into 
a  leap,  and  so  save  ourselves  from  a  tall.  It  b  a 
faculty  to  be  acquired  in  youth,  and  the  more  it  b 
cultivated  the  fewer  will  be  the  losses  of  life  from 
casualties. 

Of  all  the  modem  clubs,  the  swimming  clubs,  and 
of  all  the  popular  feats,  the  swimming  matches,  are 
among  the  most  useful  and  life-preserving.  The  art 
of  swimming  b  one  of  the  most  important :  yet  in 
England  it  has  been,  till  of  late  years,  one  of  the 
most  neglected  in  education.  We  read  that  it  was 
as  great  a  dbgrace  for  a  Roman  youth  to  be  unable 
to  swim  as  for  a  Spartan  youth  to  be  a  coward ;  yet 
in  England  we  can  scarcely  take  up  a  newspaper  in 
which  a  death  from  drowning  is  not  recorded. 
Four  school-boys  in  one  day  at  Brighton,  not  long 
since ;  three  more  in  the  north  while  I  write  thb ! 
and  the  recently  published  “  Reports  ”  inform  us 
that  in  one  year  (18U4)  the  number  of  persons  acci¬ 
dentally  drowned  was  two  thousand  seven  hundred 
and  fourteen ! 

The  organ  of  vUativeness  which  we  just  now  ac¬ 
credited  to  puss,  and  which  indicate  the  dbposi- 
tion  to  cling  tenaciously  to  existence,  does, — so 
phrenologists  inform  us,  —  by  creating  a  certain  re¬ 
sistance  to  disease,  contribute  essentiimy  to  the  pres¬ 
ervation  of  life.  Dr.  Adam  Clarke,  Kant,  and 
Schiller  were  examples  of  strong  will  in  resbting 
disease ;  so  were  Dr.  Andrew  Combe  and  the 
Bronte  family.  And  the  lady  who  died  at  the  sight 
of  a  spider  was  an  instance  of  very  feeble  will  in 
yielding  to  foolish  fears. 

An  example,  in  proof  of  the  power  which  an  in¬ 
telligent  man  can  acijuire  over  his  own  frame,  may 
be  cited  in  the  case  of  an  American  clergyman, 
who,  in  a  position  of  extraordinary  danger,  was 
truly  said  to  have  saved  his  own  life. 

He  had,  on  some  special  occasion,  been  inviteil  to 
preach  at  Lynchburg,  in  the  hilly  regions  of  Vir¬ 
ginia.  After  an  evening  service  in  mid-winter  he 
was  returning  to  h'ls  lodging,  by  way  of  a  street 
which,  to  avoid  a  hill,  was  being  excavated  in  the 
middle  ;  leaving  the  houses  and  foot-path  at  a  con¬ 
siderable  elevation  on  either  side.  Upon  thb  eleva¬ 
ted  pavement  the  reverend  gentleman  was  walking, 
and,  unaware  of  the  alteration  in  progress,  was 
about  to  cross,  when  —  the  street  being  ill-lighted, 
and  the  night  very  dark  —  he  fell  with  violence  over 
the  deep  cutting  on  to  the  rocky,  half-made  road 
below,  where  he  lay  for  a  time  completely  stunned. 


CotuciousnesB  returning,  he  became  aware  that  he  “  Whar  u  ye  ?  ”  asked  the  woman, 

was  lying  on  his  back,  unable  to  move  a  limb,  or  “  Down  —  here  —  hurt !  ”  the  poor  gentleman 

draw  a  breath.  Feeling  himself  on  the  point  of  managed  to  ejaculate,  in  successive  gasps, 
fainting,  the  horrible  thought  flashed  upon  him,  that  One  of  the  strange  characteristics  of  negro  na- 
tbere  he  must  lie  and  die,  the  road  Ming  impass-  ture  is  that  of  being  terrified  at  the  idea  of  an  in- 
able.  jured  or  a  sufiering  person;  and  the  man  again 

Suspended  respiration,  •whether  caused  by  a  urged  the  woiuan  mong,  but  her  curiosity  was  un- 
violent  concussion,  or  by  drowning,  can,  we  know,  satisfied,  and  while  she  delayed,  the  sufferer  put 
be  sometimes  restored.  But  to  achieve  this  —  as  forth  another  effort  to  cry,  “  Come  down  I  1  ’m 
the  Royal  Humane  assistants  can  testify  —  several  hurt !  ”  Then  she  prevailed  on  the  man  to  help  her 
persons  set  promptly  to  work,  and  plac-e  the  insen-  down  the  cutting,  guided  by  the  sufierer’s  moans, 
sible  {latient  in  such  a  position  as  to  expand  the  On  finding  him,  and  so  injured,  lights  and  further 
chest,  using  friction  and  a  variety  of  stimulants  to  assistance  were  procured,  and  the  minister  was  car- 
aet  in  motion  the  breathing  apparatus.  But  here,  ried  along  the  level  to  a  house,  and  there  laid  upon 
in  solitary  plight,  lay  an  injured  and  helpless  man,  the  floor.  A  surgeon  was  sent  for,  who  discovered 
whose  only  aids  to  recovery  were  intelligence  and  that  the  hip  was,  by  the  violence  of  the  fall,  forced 
force  of  will ;  and  prompted  by  these,  he  set  him-  into  the  socket  in  a  very  remarkable  manner ;  and 
self  at  once  to  work  to  rekindle  the  furnace  of  life  on  ascertaining  the  spot  where  the  accident  oc- 
in  the  physical  vestibule,  the  lungs.  Ilis  first  efforts  curred,  he  pronounced  it  barely  short  of  a  miracle 
to  inspire  were  agony,  but,  after  intense  exertions,  that  the  sunerer  had  not  been  kiUed,  afiirming  that, 
benumbed  and  stiff  as  he  was,  he  drew  a  feeble  by  using  those  extraordinary  efforts  to  breathe,  and 
breath,  then  another,  and  another,  of  gradually  in-  so  preserve  consciousness,  he  had  positively  saved 
creasing  power ;  each  fresh  Inspiration  invigorating  his  own  life. 

and  encouraging  him.  Whilst  engaged  m  these  It  is  not  all  persons  who,  having  studied  the  laws 
efforts  he  still  lay  motionless,  but,  having  accom-  of  health,  and  being  duly  impressed  with  their  im- 
plisLed  the  breathing,  he  ne.xt  endeavored  to  portance,  are  in  a  position  to  obey  them  as  their 
move ;  when  he  discovered  that  besides  being  judgment  would  dictate.  In  the  preparation  of 
bruised,  stiff,  and  sore,  one  hip  was  so  severely  in-  their  own  food,  or  in  the  ventilation  of  their  own 
jured  as  to  render  him  utterly  incapable  of  rising,  homes,  they  may  be  compelled  to  defer  to  the  prej- 
He  felt  he  was  maimed  for  life ;  and  the  shock  witn  udices  of  ignorant  or  arbitrary  elders  or  superiors, 
which  this  idea  forced  itself  upon  him,  almost  sur-  Their  occupations  may  be  sedentary,  or  too  pro- 
paisod  that  with  which  he  had  reflected  on  the  longed,  to  permit  of  sufficient  recreative  sleep  or 
possibility  of  being  left  there  to  die  alone  on  that  exercise.  But  the  attempt  to  regulate  their  own 
dark  winter’s  night.  With  the  prospect  of  lame-  health  must  not  be  relinquished  for  all  that.  There 
ness  and  deformity  came  ruined  hopes,  and  he  is  always  a  best  thing  to  be  done  under  any  circum- 
aiinost  felt  tempted  to  relinquish  the  struggle  for  a  stances  whatever ;  and  a  sensible  person  will  cou- 
lilb  so  blighted.  Conscientious  reasoning,  however,  sider  what  that  best  thing  may  be.  The  seamstress 
dictated  Uie  necessity  fur  additional  exertions,  lie  at  her  sewing-machine,  for  instance,  the  student,  or 
must  now  endeavor  to  make  himself  heard  by  the  the  writer,  'irao  sits  bent  forward,  hour  after  hour, 
few  who  might  be  passing  above  at  that  late  hour,  can,  on  a  temporary  change  of  occupation,  vary  his 
To  utter  a  sound  in  his  exhausted  condition  re-  attitude  by  leaning  well  back  in  his  chair,  or  by 
quired  another  great  effort,  and  it  was  only  after  standing  erect  with  well-expanded  chest,  so  as  not 
many  struggles,  —  practising  his  voice  as  it  were, —  to  defraud  his  lungs  of  their  complement  of  vital  air 
that  he  managed  to  produce  a  faint  noise  In  the  one  moment  longer  than  is  necessary.  When,  after 
throat.  Husbanding  his  fast  waning  strength,  he  lung  sitting,  the  circulation  becomes  torpid  and  the 
then  waited,  listening  eagerly  for  an  approaching  brain  weary,  he  can  set  his  window  open  for  a  few 
footstep.  When,  after  a  considerable  interval,  one  minutes,  even  in  mid-winter ;  and.  If  a  short  brisk 
was  heard,  and  re.scue  seemed  at  hand,  the  moan  he  walk  out  of  doors  during  the  interval  be  impracti- 
Bttered  was  too  feeble  to  attract  attention.  Con-  cable,  let  him  go  through  a  series  of  gymnastics,  or 
ceive  the  agony  of  mind  of  a  man  thus  bruised,  ex-  wrestle  writh  imaginary  bv^lars  in  his  own  sanctum, 
hausted,  Ixmumbed,  whoae  only  hope  of  life  lay  in  and  he  will  not  mod  his  minutes  thrown  away.  It  is 
Baking  himself  heard  afar  off.  And  now  the  town  better  for  a  person  in  health  and  of  sedentary  em- 
seemeu  hushed  in  sleep,  and  the  air  was  laden  with  ployments  to  walk  in  the  rain,  rather  than  not  walk 
snow,  which  threaten^  to  fall  and  cover  him,  and  at  aU. 

“  Blue-pill,  madam  ?  StufiT-a-nonsense,  madam. 
You  can’t  want  more  blue-pill ;  take  exercise,  mad¬ 
am,  not  blue-pilL,”  cried  an  honest  doctor  to  a  slug¬ 
gish  patient.  “  Take  exercise.  It ’s  only'  lazy  folks 
who  want  so  much  blue-pill.”  Which  reminds  us  of 
our  old  friend  Abernethy,  who,  after  listening  to  a 
long  list  of  ailments  detailed  by  the  anxious  mother 
of  a  languid  daughter,  growled  out  as  he  put  on  his 
hat,  and  returned  a  shilling  of  the  fee,  “  Buy  her  a 
skipping-rope.” 

It  has  been  aptly  said  “  two  thirds  of  a  man’s 
woes  begin  in  his  stomach.”  And  perhaps  two 
thirds  of  those  are  curable  by  himtel/.  To  walk  off 
ill  humors  is  something  more  than  a  moral  feat; 
such  moral  ailments  in  most  cases  having  root  in  the 
actual  physical  ones. 

Lately,  in  London,  Dr.  Lankester  held  an  inquest 
over  the  body  of  a  gentlenaan  who  fell  suddenly  in 


be  began  to  resign  himself  to  the  death  which 
seemeil  inevitable.  Once  more,  however,  persons 
were  heard  approaching,  and  he  rec<^nized  the 
Toice  of  a  chattering  negress.  The  hope  of  being 
beard  was  slight  indeed,  yet  In  a  moment  of  silence 
our  poor  friend  sunmioned  all  his  feeble  strength  to 
cry.  slight  grunt  or  groan  only  escaped  him, 
but  the  wroiuan  heard  it.  “  What ’s  dot  t  ”  she  ex¬ 
claimed,  siiirtping  short. 

“Reckoi'  'tis  a  drunken  man”;  said  her  com¬ 
panion.  “  Clome  ’long.” 

“  Whar ’s  he  den  V  ”  argued  the  daughter  of  Eve. 
And  another  minute  or  two  elapsed  while  this  point 
WM  debated,  the  man  urging  the  woman  onward, 
being  “  scar^,”  as  he  told  her.  With  each  eflbrt 
the  prostrate  man  gained  courage,  and,  in  a  pause 
of  toe  chattering,  be  summoned  power  to  cry,  — 

“  Come  —  here.” 
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Soho  Square,  and  died  In  convulsive  efforts  to 
breathe.  A  post-mortem  examination  showed  that 
the  sudden  death  was  caused  by  suffocation.  Large 
i  masses  of  unmasticated  food  were  found  in  the  lower 
i  part  of  the  throat,  closing  the  air  passage.  “  Two 
or  three  pieces  of  meat  were  so  large  as  to  create 
surprise  among  the  jury  as  to  how  the  deceased 
could  have  possibly  swallowed  them.  The  contents 
of  the  stomach  also  displayed  several  pieces  of  equal¬ 
ly  astonishing  size.” 

The  gentleman  had  dined  off  steak,  potatoes,  and 
water.  A  wholesome  enough  meal.  But  it  had 
been  very  much  hurried,  and  the  stomach  had  pre¬ 
viously  been  weak.  Had  the  poor  gentleman  l^n 
in  the  habit  of  observing  his  own  powers  of  diges¬ 
tion,  or  of  studjnng  the  laws  of  health  at  all,  he 
would  have  known  that  half  or  one  third  of  the 
quantity  of  ftxxl,  properly  masticated,  would  have 
afforded  him  twice  the  nourishment,  without  risking 
his  life.  And  if  only  on  the  score  of  economy,  this 
is  worth  thinking  about  in  these  daj’s  of  cattle 
plague  and  high-priced  provisions.  What  with  fast 
eating  and  imperfect  digestion,  the  question  suggests 
itself,  —  How  many  persons,  who  consume  three 
plentifill  meals  a  day,  derive  as  much  nourish¬ 
ment  from  their  food  as  it  is  capable  of  affording 
them? 

Is  not  this  worth  the  consideration  of  the  would- 
be  philanthropist  also  ?  So  now,  having  proposed 
to  mvself,  in  the  first  place,  the  honor  of  addressing 
intelligent  readers,  and  concluding  that  they  are 
also  tenevolent  readers,  who  will  gladly  combine 
two  great  advantages,  I  leave  them  to  discover  for 
themselves  to  what  extent  they  can  improve  the 
physical  comUtion  of  their  fellow-creatures  by  watch¬ 
ing  more  carefully  over  their  own. 


THE  ROMANCE  OF  THE  VICEROYALTY.* 

Ismail  Pacha  is  the  fifth  in  succession  from 
Mehemet  Ali,  the  founder  of  the  dynasty  in  Egypt. 
His  urbanity  and  intelligence  during  his  recent  visit 
seem  to  have  won  for  him  the  good-will  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  both  in  Paris  and  London,  although  he  some¬ 
what  amused  the  populace  in  Paris  by  his  alarm 
when  a  pistol  was  finnl  during  the  pi'rformance  of  the 
opera  of  “  Don  Carlos.”  He  evidently  thought  he 
was  fired  at,  and  speedily  left  the  theatre.  His  ac¬ 
cession  to  power  was  marked  by  a  circumstance 
sufficiently  curious  In  itself  to  merit  narration. 

Said  Pacha,  his  predecessor,  was  known  to  be 
very  ill,  and  Ismail,  the  heir-apparent,  was  hourly 
expecting  intelligence  of  Said’s  decease.  Said  was 
in  Alexandria,  and  Ismml  in  Cairo,  so  that  the  first 
intelligence  would  certainly  be  conveyed  by  tele¬ 
graph.  It  is  usual  in  Egypt  to  reward  the  individ¬ 
ual  who  first  announces  the  accession  of  the  Pacha 
to  the  supreme  dignity  by  creating  him  a  bey,  if  he 
be  a  commoner,  and  a  pacha  if  he  is  already  a 
bey,  —  pacha  being  the  highest  title  of  nobility  con¬ 
ferred  in  Egypt. 

The  superintendent  of  the  telegraph  at  Cairo, 
aware  of  the  hopeless  nature  of  S.'iid’s  complaint, 
and  hourly  expecting  news  of  his  demise,  took  up 
his  abode  at  the  telegraph  office,  in  order  that  he 
might  be  the  first  to  communicate  the  Intelligence 
to  the  new  viceroy.  He  waited  and  waited,  but 
hour  after  hour  passed  away,  and  the  expected  news 
did  not  come.  Said  was  evidently  an  unconsciona¬ 
bly  long  time  in  dying. 
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At  length,  tired  of  waiting,  after  more  than  forty 
hours  of  wakefulness,  Bessy  Bey  called  a  young 
man,  an  assistant  in  the  department,  in  whom  he 
hoped  he  could  confide,  and  told  him  what  he  was 
expecting.  “  I  am  about  to  lie  down,”  said  Bessy 
Bey  to  him.  “  They  have  made  me  a  couch  in  the 
next  room.  Wake  me#he  moment  the  telegram 
comes  from  Alexandria.”  The  young  man  prom¬ 
ised  obedience.  But  before  lying  down  Bessy  Bey 
said  further  to  him,  “  Be  faithful  in  this  matter  and 
you  shall  have  from  me  five  hundred  francs  ”  (£  20), 
and  so  saying  the  bey  resigned  himself  without  fear 
to  his  repose. 

The  telegram  came  whilst  he  slept,  three  hours 
after.  Said  Pacha  was  dead.  The  young  man,  the 
bey’s  assistant,  reflected  that  by  communicating  the 
news  himself  to  Ismail,  who  was  anxiously  expect¬ 
ing  it,  he  would  get  more  than  five  hundred  francs. 
So,  leaving  his  master  asleep,  he  posted  off  in  hot 
haste  to  Choubrah,  where  Ismail  was  then  residing, 
with  the  telegram  in  his  hand.  He  was  admitted  to 
an  audience  without  delay.  Ismail  made  him  a  bey 
upon  the  spot,  but  gave  him  no  largesse,  such  as  he 
expected. 

In  his  excitement,  however,  Ismail  had  dropped 
the  paper  containing  the  announcement  of  Said’s 
death,  and  the  young  man  picked  it  up,  and,  as  soon 
as  he  got  leave  to  depart  from  the  palace,  he  took 
the  telegram  to  his  master,  Bessy  Bey,  whom  he 
roused  firom  slumber.  Bessy  Bey  was  delighted  at 
being  able,  as  he  hoped,  to  communicate  the  news 
first  to  the  future  viceroy,  and  gave  the  order  for 
the  five  hundred  francs  there  and  then  to  the  young 
man. 

Hurrying  off  to  the  palace,  Bessy  Bey  was  quick¬ 
ly  undeceived.  His  news  was  already  known.  The 
pacha  received  him  coldly.  He  got  no  honor.  He 
soon  found  out  by  whom  he  had  been  forestalled, 
and  returned  to  the  office  to  abuse  his  assistant  in 
good  set  terms,  and  to  dismiss  him. 

“  Speak  to  me  with  more  respect,  my  brother,” 
said  the  young  man,  “  for  I  am  a  bey  as  well  as  yon, 
and  cannot  be  dismissed  from  my  poet  under  gov¬ 
ernment  without  his  highness’s  sanction.  Let  us  go 
to  him  together.”  s 

But  B^y  Bej’  was  by  no  means  prepared  for 
this,  and,  on  reflection,  thought  he  had  better  be 
quiet,  and  let  the  matter  drop.  The  young  man 
who  exhibited  such  “  smartness  ”  as  the  Americans 
would  call  it,  is  now  governor  of  a  province,  a  fa¬ 
vorite  at  court,  the  companion  of  the  pacha  in  Pans 
and  London,  and  a  much  greater  man  than  Bessy 
Bey  ever  was. 

The  accession  of  Said,  however,  the  uncle  and 
predecessor  of  the  present  viceroy,  was  marked  by 
a  much  more  extraordinary  and  characteristic  event, 
—  an  event  that  would  be  considered  horrible  any¬ 
where  else  except  in  Egypt. 

The  head  of  the  family,  the  oldest  male  within 
certain  degrees  of  affinity,  succeeds  to  the  govern¬ 
ment  in  Egypt,  not  the  eldest  son. 

Abbas  Pacha,  predecessor  of  Said,  was  hated  for 
his  cruelty.  He  seemed  to  think  no  more  of  human 
life  than  most  men  do  of  canine  life,  and  he  thought 
less  of  murdering  or  torturing  a  human  being  than 
most  men  would  think  of  putting  a  dog  to  death  in 
the  least  painful  manner.  As  an  example.  He 
was  walking  in  the  grounds  of  his  palace  on  the 
banks  of  the  Nile,  when  a  new  breech-loading  gun, 
a  fowling-piece,  was  brought  to  him.  He  was  a  g(^ 
shot,  and  ordei^  it  to  be  loaded  with  ball,  wnich 
was  done. 


*  From  Advance  Sbeeti  of  LoodoD  Society  for  September,  18S7. 
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At  the  other  side  of  the  Nile,  a  poor  peasant  wo¬ 
man  had  just  filled  her  water-pot  at  the  river,  and 
was  walking  up  the  bank  with  the  watei^pot  on  her 
bead.  Abbas  presented  the  gun  at  her  and  fired. 
She  was  wounded  in  the  back  and  fell  writhing  to  the 
ground.  The  courtiers  aralauded  the  accuracy  of 
his  highness’s  aim,  and  th^iceroy  hinuelf  returned 
the  weapon  to  the  attendant  who  brought  it,  saving 
that  he  was  satisfied  with  it.  No  one  paid  the  slight¬ 
est  attention  to  the  poor  wretch  who  had  been 
wounded.  She  died  that  night. 

It  is  not  wonderful,  then,  such  being  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  Abbas,  that  he  was  murdered  at  last.  It  is 
said  that  those  who  did  it,  his  own  servants,  were 
instigated  by  members  of  his  own  family,  whom  he 
had  outraged,  so  to  do. 

Abbas  was  living  at  the  palace  of  Benia,  near 
Cairo,  when  he  was  murdered,  and  the  chief  eunuch, 
who  discovered  the  fact  in  the  morning,  before  any 
one  else  knew  it,  called  Elfi  Bey,  the  governor  of 
Cairo,  to  the  palace,  in  order  that  they  might  to- 

Sither  concert  measures  for  their  own  benefit,  before 
e  event  should  become  generally  known.  They 
decided  that  they  should  put  Elami  Pacha,  son  of 
Abbas,  on  the  throne,  and  not  Said  Pacha,  who  was 
then  at  Alexandria,  and  who  by  Mohammedan  law 
was  the  rightful  heir.  Had  Elami  been  on  the  spot 
they  might  have  succeeded,  but,  unfortunately  for 
them,  he  was  thep  at  sea,  haviim  set  out  in  a  steam¬ 
er,  two  days  before,  to  go  to  France,  intending  to 
mike  a  tour  of  Europe.  If  they  could  succeed  in 
keeping  the  viceroy’s  death  a  secret  until  he  could 
be  recmled,  the  two  friends,  the  chief  eunuch  and 
the  governor  of  Cairo,  doubted  not  that  their  enter¬ 
prise  would  be  successful,  and  that  the  new  pacha 
would  do  anything  they  pleased  for  them  afterwards. 
The  difficulty  was  to  keep  the  death  a  secret.  A 
telegram  was  sent  to  Alexandria  forthwith,  in  the 
name  of  the  viceroy,  ordering  the  swiftest  steamer 
available  to  be  sent  after  Elami  Pacha  to  recall  him. 
Said  was  himself  admiral  of  the  fleet,  and  therefore 
the  necessary  orders  had  to  be  issued  by  him. 

Carefully  as  Elfi  Bey  and  the  chief  eunuch  took 
their  measures  to  conceal  the  viceroy’s  death,  whis¬ 
pers  were  spread  from  the  palace  in  various  direc¬ 
tions  that  all  was  not  right ;  and  Halim  Pacha,  a 
friend  of  Said,  having  heard  of  the  order  sent  to 
Said,  and  having  heard  likewise  the  whispers  al¬ 
luded  to,  sent  another  message  to  him  by  telegraph, 
stating  that  the  house  he  desired  in  Cairo  was  emp¬ 
ty,  and  begging  of  him  to  come  himself  to  occupy 
it,  and  not  to  send  for  any  other  tenant.  Halim 
was  afraid  to  speak  more  explicitly.  Said  under¬ 
stood  him,  and  did  not  send  for  Elami. 

The  expedient  which  Elfi  Bey  adopted  in  order 
to  conceal  the  death  of  the  viceroy  was  one  which 
probably  would  only  have  entered  into  the  head  of 
an  Oriental,  and  which  an  Oriental  only  would 
have  had  the  hardihoofl  to  execute.  It  was  this. 
He  got  the  dead  body  of  the  viceroy,  Abbas,  al¬ 
ready  more  than  unpleasant,  dressed  up  in  the  or¬ 
dinary  clothes,  ordered  one  of  the  viceroy’s  car¬ 
riages,  had  the  corpse  lifted  into  its  accustomed  seat, 
and  took  his  own  seat,  as  he  had  often  done  during 
the  life  of  Abbas,  at  his  left  hand.  It  was  given 
out  that  Abbas  was  going  to  the  palace,  which  he 
had  himself  built  in  the  Desert,  ten  miles  from 
Cairo,  the  palace  called  after  him,  the  Abbassieh  ; 
other  carriages  followed,  and,  during  the  horrible 
drive,  he,  Elfi  Bey,  lifted  the  arm  of  the  dead  man 
occasionally,  as  if  replying  to  the  greetings  of 'the 
multitude.  Was  it  not  horrible  ?  in  this  way  the 


drive  was  accomplished.  The  viceroy  had  gone,  as 
on  former  occasions,  to  bury  himself  in  the  Abassieb, 
and  there  to  celebrate  his  usual  orgies,  remote  fixim 
public  business.  Nothing  more ! 

But  the  truth  had  got  wind.  It  was  known  that 
Abbas  was  dead  notwithstanding  Elfi  Bey’s  hor¬ 
rible  drive.  Said  had  come  to  Cairo,  and  had  sent 
a  messenger  to  Constantinople  to  announce  the  fitct 
of  Abbas’s  death  and  of  his  own  accession.  Elfi  still 
had  his  own  guards  in  the  citadel  of  Cairo.  He 
daily  expected  the  return  of  Elami.  It  was  not 
until  eight  days  after  the  death  of  Abbas  that  he 
became  convinced  that  Elami  was  not  coming,  that 
the  country  had  accepted  Said  as  its  ruler,  and  that 
there  was  no  more  hope  for  him.  Shut  up  in  the 
citadel,  he  trembled  as  he  thought  of  the  revenge 
which  Said  Pacha  would  take  on  him,  and  he  be¬ 
came  finally  convinced  that  there  was  no  more  hope 
for  him.  Said,  in  the  mean  time,  sent  to  him  to  say 
that  he  looked  with  leniency  on  his  transgression, 
inasmuch  as  it  resulted  from  too  great  a  devotion  to 
his  late  master,  and  his  family.  But  Elfi  judged 
Said  by  himself,  and  believed  that  the  direst  tor¬ 
tures  would  be  his  fate  when  he  gave  himself  up,  so 
he  destroyed  himself  by  poison.  “  ^Vhat  a  fool !  ” 
said  Said,  when  he  heard  the  news ;  “  had  I  not 
promised  to  forgive  him  ?  ”  Such  b  Egyptian  life 
in  high  places ! 

Ismail  Pacha,  the  present  ruler  in  Egypt,  is  about 
thirty-nine  years  of  age,  with  a  mild  expression  of 
countenance,  a  yellowish  or  carroty  beard,  usually 
dyed,  and  an  inordinate  passion  for  amassing  money. 
To  this  last  passion  everything  else  seems  suborm- 
nate  with  him ;  and,  with  a  monopoly  of  cotton  and 
sugar  in  Egypt,  he  has  contrived  to  render  himself 
perhaps  the  richest  individual,  privately,  in  Europe 
or  Africa. 


THE  LADY  OF  EISENACH. 

Ik  a  beautiful  part  of  Germany,  and  far  from  the 
banks  of  the  Rhine,  the  old  castle  of  Eisenach  was 
situated,  which  had  been  in  the  family  of  the  Count 
of  Hegel  for  many  generations.  It  had  descended 
from  father  to  son  in  unbroken  succession;  and 
gloomy  as  the  old  walls  appeared  from  the  valley 
beneath,  the  open-handed  hospitality  of  its  owners, 
and  the  merry  voices  of  the  children  who  played 
around  its  hearth  in  winter,  or  in  summer  on  the 
green  lawns  which  surrounded  it,  imparted  to  it  a 
cheerfulness  that  was  never  wanting  to  those  who 
resided  there. 

It  was  a  prevailing  belief  in  the  neighborhood 
that  an  heir  would  never  be  wanting  to  that  ancient 
house ;  but  at  the  time  of  which  we  are  speaking 
the  old  tradition  was  at  fault,  and  one  girl  was  the 
only  child  of  the  then  reigning  count. 

Not  far  from  Eisenach,  Baron  Steinhuber  resided 
upon  hb  property,  which  in  former  times  had  been 
a  very  sore  subject  to  the  owners  of  Eisenach,  who 
bitterly  resented  the  purchase,  which  had  been  made 
by  the  Baron’s  grandfather,  of  a  tract  of  country 
which  ought  to  have  belonged  to  the  Counts  of 
Hegel.  The  feud  which  had  existed  between  the 
two  families  had  now  almost  died  out,  and  when  the 
Baroness  Steinhuber  expired  in  giving  birth  to  a 
son,  the  then  reigning  Countess  of  Hegel  almost 
adopted  the  young  baron,  whose  lonely  condition 
she  commiserated,  his  father  having  died  only  a  few 
months  before  hb  birth.  Baron  Steinhuber,  who 
had  been  always  welcome  at  Eisenach,  never  mar¬ 
ried  ;  and  when  Frederick  Hegel  became  the  Count 
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of  Hegel  and  Lord  of  Eisenach,  he  absented  himself 
from  it  altogether,  and  lived  a  most  secluded  life. 

The  young  Countess  Louise  tras  the  idol  of  her 
parents,  who  devoted  themselves  to  her ;  and  Alfred 
Reiner,  an  orphan  nephew  of  the  Count’s,  who  was 
brought  up  at  Eisenach,  was  her  constant  com¬ 
panion. 

When  he  w.ts  about  fifteen.  Count  Alfred  Reiner 
was  sent  to  college  to  finish  his  education,  and  this 
was  the  first  grief  to  cast  a  shadow  over  Louise’s 
happy  childhood ;  but  the  delight  of  meeting  in  the 
holidays  almost  compensate  for  the  pain  of 
parting. 

This  cousinly  affection  did  not,  however,  ripen 
into  love ;  and  when,  after  a  time.  Count  Hegel 
determined  that  his  nephew  must  not  waste  his 
youth  by  remaining  longer  at  Eisenach,  and  insisted 
upon  his  entering  the  army,  though  Louise  showed 
that  she  missed  her  companion,  it  was  quite  evident 
to  her  mother  that  no  deeper  passion  had  taken 
hold  of  her.  At  this  time  some  law  business  in 
which  thev  were  mutually  concerned  brought  Count 
Hegel  and  Baron  Steinhuber  together,  and  the  old 
fiiends  were  glad  to  renew  their  friendsliip  and  talk 
over  p.ast  times,  when  they  used  to  roam  together 
over  the  woods  and  plmns  of  Eisenach.  The 
Baron  was  an  agreeable  and  highly-educated  man. 
His  time  had  not  been  passed  in  idleness ;  and  not¬ 
withstanding  the  disparity  in  their  years,  Louise 
seemed  to  take  an  interest  in  his  society,  and  to 
delight  in  his  conversation.  The  Baron  invariably 
treated  her  with  the  utmost  deference,  and  the 
Countess  Hegel  was  glad  to  find  her  daughter  inter- 
eated  in  the  society  of  so  superior  a  person ;  espe¬ 
cially  as  she  had  noticed  fix>m  Louise’s  listless  manner 
that  she  missed  the  companionship  of  her  cousin, 
and  was  on  that  account  indisposed  to  take  her 
wonted  exercise.  Lpulse  was  perhaps  flattered,  as 
the  young  often  are,  by  the  attention  of  one  so 
much  her  senior ;  and  when  the  Baron  begged  the 
Count  and  Countess  Hegel  to  pay  him  a  visit, 
Louise  caught  at  the  idea  with  gladness. 

Her  mother  having  observed  the  Baron’s  devoted 
attention  to  Louise,  spoke  to  her  on  the  subject ; 
but  all  her  remarks  were  received  with  raillery  and 
incredulity,  for  Ivouise  either  could  not  or  would 
not  believe  that  the  Baron  could  think  of  her  other¬ 
wise  than  as  a  child. 

The  report  of  an  intended  visit  from  Alfred 
Reiner,  brought  matters  to  a  more  speedv  termina¬ 
tion  than  could  have  been  expected.  The  Baron 
viewed  Alfred  Reiner’s  return  with  some  alarm,  and 
sought  an  interview  with  Louise,  with  whom  he 
pleued  earnestly  that  she  would  consent  to  be  his 
wife,  after  he  had  clearly  ascertained  fixim  her  that 
she  had  not  bestowed  her  affection  upon  her  young 
cousin.  Louise  did  not  give  a  decided  answer,  and 
begged  for  some  delay,  on  the  plea  that  she  could 
not  bear  the  idea  of  being  separated  from  her 
parenta  But  after  a  time,  as  Louise  saw  the  satis- 
wtion  with  which  they  viewed  the  possibility  of  her 
umon  with  the  Baron,  she  yielded,  and  rejoiced  that 
it  was  m  her  power  to  contribute  to  the  happiness 
of  those  she  loved  so  fondly. 

As  soon  as  Count  Alfred  Reiner  arrived,  the  news 
of  Louise’s  projected  marriage  was  broken  to  him  by 
Count  Hegel.  He  was  incredulous,  —  would  not 
believe  that  Louise  had  not  been  unduly  biased; 
but  at  her  father’s  request,  he  never  said  a  word  that 
could  tend  to  alter  her  resolution,  and  merely  spoke 
of  it  with  the  interest  he  must  naturally  feel  in  the 
welfare  of  one  with  whom  he  had  been  brought  up ; 
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and  when  it  became  certain  that  it  was  her  own  wis 
to  marry  Baron  Steinhuber,  he  never  made  an 
further  allusion  to  the  subject,  and  left  Eisenach, 
after  a  sojourn  of  only  a  few  days. 

liOuise  remonstrated  with  him  for  leaving  them  so 
abruptly,  but  he  only  re^ed  that  they  should  meet 
before  long  in  Vienna.  • 

“  O  no,”  she  replied ;  “  I  never  mean  to  leave 
Eisenach.”  Alfred  smiled  incredulously,  and  per¬ 
sisted  in  his  conviction  that  before  two  years  had  ex-  ! 
pired  they  would  meet  in  Vienna.  i 

After  a  few  weeks,  Louise  became  the  wife  of 
Baron  Steinhuber.  Her  mother  watched  her  care-  ? 
fully  and  anxiously,  and  saw  that  she  was  perfectly  ) 
contented  with  her  lot.  Her  new  domain,  her  de-  i 
]iendants,  her  garden,  the  various  improvements  i 
which  the  Baron  was  continually  making,  and  about 
which  he  always  consulted  her,  were  a  source  of 
never-failing  interest.  Besides  which,  scarcely  a  j 
day  passed  without  a  visit  to  Eisenach,  especially 
as  her  mother’s  health  became  an  ever-increasing 
anxiety,  as  it  was  plainly  perceptible  that  the  Count-  | 
ess  Hegel  would  never  see  another  summer.  At 
length,  after  much  sufTering,  she  gradually  sank,  and  I  | 
when  all  was  over,  the  violence  of  Louise’s  grief  j  j 
was  so  intense  and  overpowering,  that  it  alarmed  ! 
both  her  father  and  her  hu.sband.  When  this  i 
subsided,  it  was  succeeded  by  a  despondency  and 
gloom,  from  which  it  seemed  impossible  to  rouse  her. 

She  had  lost  the  great  occupation  of  her  life,  —  the 
brightness  had  suddenly  dropped  out  of  it,  and 
change  of  scene  was  pronounced  to  be  absolutely 
necessary.  In  spite  of  Louise’s  remonstrance,  the 
early  spring  found  them  installed  in  a  splendid  house 
in  Vienna.  Count  Hegel  was  ordered  to  some  i 
baths  in  Hungar}',  and,  for  the  first  time  for  many 
years,  Eisenach  was  deserted. 

Some  months  elapsed,  and  change  of  scene, 
society,  and  amusement,  produced  their  natural 
effect  upon  Louise.  She  was  admired,  courted,  and 
popular.  Her  cousin,  Alfred  Reiner,  ws.s  a  continual 
visitor  at  the  house,  and  became  Louise’s  constant 
companion  in  the  gay  world,  as  the  Baron  disliked 
society.  Two  years  thus  passed  away  with  oceth 
sional  short  visits  to  the  country ;  for  since  his  wife’s 
death.  Count  Hegel  never  could  make  up  his  mind 
to  live  at  Eisenach.  After  a  lingering  Illness  of 
some  weeks.  Count  Hegel  died  at  his  daughter’s 
house  in  Vienna,  where  Ixiuise  had  persuad^  him 
to  come  for  medical  advice.  Deeply  attached  as  she 
was  to  her  father,  his  death  did  not  affect  her  in  the 
same  way  that  her  mother’s  had  done ;  nor  did  it 
cause  the  same  blank  in  her  life,  as  circumstances  I 
had  separated  them  so  much  of  late.  By  his  death,  J 
she  became  the  sole  inheritrix  of  the  broad  lands  of 
Eisenach,  —  a  splendid  dowry ;  but  much  as  she 
loved  it,  she  could  not  make  up  her  mind  to  live 
there.  Changed  and  desolate  as  it  must  appear  to  ' 
her  now,  her  husband,  too,  began  to  show  signs  of 
age,  and  disliked  the  trouble  of  moving  about. 
This,  combined  with  a  growing  taste  fbr  the  stir  and 
amusement  of  a  town  life,  kept  them  mostly  in 
Vienna.  | 

It  was  at  this  time  that  the  first  cloud  that  ever  I 
darkened  Louise’s  married  life  appeared.  Small,  in  I 
truth,  at  first,  it  slowly  and  steadily  increased.  This  | 
was,  the  change  that  she  perceived  in  her  husband’s  j 
manner  towaras  her.  He  was  still  kind,  still  con-  | 
siderate  ;  but  he  seemed  constantly  dissatisfied,  and  1 
would  sink  into  long  fits  of  abstraction  and  melan-  I 
choly,  and  avoid  her  society  as  much  as  possible.  | 
At  first  Louise  could  not  believe  that  her  husband’s  | 
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that,  brought  up  as  you  were  with  such  a  handsome 
youth,  he  did  not  win  your  heart  away  from  all 
'other  suitors.” 

“  Why  will  you  recur  to  this  ?  ”  she  replied,  im¬ 
patiently.  “  I  hare  told  you  before,  that,  except  as 
a  cousin,  Alirod  never  could  be  an}rthing  to  me. 
Of  course  I  miss  him,  but  that  does  not  make  me 
wish  to  leave  the  country.  I  care  very  little  where 
1  live,”  she  added,  as  a  recollection  of  all  she  had 
suffered,  and  the  strange  promise  that  had  been  ex¬ 
torted  from  her  before  she  left  Vienna,  came  vividly 
before  her.  Her  timid  nature  required  all  that  wa.s 
genial  in  order  to  thrive ;  she  could  not  bear  up 
against  unkindness.  The  seeds  of  misunderstand¬ 
ing  had  been  sown  between  the  Baron  and  herself, 
and  she  had  not  moral  courage  resolutely  to  root 
them  up.  So  they  grew  till  there  was  a  very  defi¬ 
nite,  if  an  unexpressed,  feeling  in  Louise’s  heart 
that  she  was  happier  in  any  other  society  than  that 
of  her  husband.  This  naturally  had  its  effect  upon 
both,  and  resulted  in  a  ^edy  return  to  Vienna. 
Though  the  promise  Louise  had  given  was  never 
spoken  of,  she  had  never  for  a  moment  forgotten  it ; 
and  it  weighed  so  much  upon  her  mind,  that  at  first 
she  refused  all  evening  engagements.  Atler  a  time 
she  found  herself  obliged  both  to  give  and  accept 
dinner  parties,  but  her  dissipation  was  restricted  to 
these,  and  .all  balls  were  resolutely  declined.  Young, 
lovely,  and  popular,  this  gave  great  dissatisfaction, 
and  Alfred  was  constantly  bringing  complaints  from 
the  houses  she  used  most  to  frequent. 

“  It  is  useless  to  tell  me  this,”  she  would  say ; 
“  you  know  why  it  is  ;  but  I  should  be  sorry  for  the 
whole  world  to  know  the  bondage  I  live  in.” 

Her  sweet  temper  was  gradually  becoming  soured, 
and  she  chafed  against  what  she  considered  such  an 
unreasonable  rule  being  imposed  upon  her.  She 
obeyed  it,  however,  scrupulously,  in  spite  of  the  irri¬ 
tation  and  bitterness  that  often  rankled  in  her  heart. 
During  Louise’s  absence  from  Vienna,  a  new  singer 
had  appeared  before  the  public,  and  the  whole  world 
was  full  of  the  beauty  of  her  singing  and  acting,  and 
an  opera  had  been  written  expressly  for  her,  which 
had  become  quite  the  rage.  Alfr^  had  in  vain 
tried  to  persuade  his  cousin  to  accompany  him  to 
the  theatre.  He  assured  her  that  it  was  always  over 
early,  and  that,  at  all  events,  he  would  bring  her 
home  whenever  she  chose.  She  was  passionately 
fond  of  music,  so  it  was  real  deprivation  to  her  not 
to  go  with  him  ;  but,  partly  from  nervousness,  part¬ 
ly  from  perverseness,  she  was  inexorable.  Her  sud¬ 
den  seclusion  had  caused  a  great  deal  of  wonder 
among  her  acquaintance.  Some  thought  that  she 
had  become  a  devotee,  some  that  she  was  only  ca¬ 
pricious,  and  were  accordingly  diroleased. 

One  day,  after  dinner,  when  Count  Reiner  was 
leaving  the  house,  the  Baron  called  him  back  to  look 
over  some  papers  which  had  been  sent  him  from 
Eisenach  relating  to  the  property.  Alfred  hesi¬ 
tated,  and  asked  if  it  would  not  do  as  well  in  the 
morning. 

“  O,  certainly,”  said  the  Baron,  with  some  an¬ 
noyance  ;  “  but  I  had  no  idea  that  your  time  was  so 
occupied  that  it  was  impossible  for  you  to  give  up 
one  evening.” 

“  It  is  only  this  evening  that  I  wish  to  go.” 

“  Of  course,”  interrupted  Louise,  “  this  is  the 
evening  of  the  new  opera  which  entrances  all  the 
world.” 

“  I  wish  it  did,”  he  rejoined  quickly ;  “  for  then 
I  should  be  able  to  induce  you  to  go  with  me.” 

“  Have  you  never  been  ?  ”  said  the  Baron,  turn¬ 


ing  to  Louise.  “  Why  not  ?  There  is  time  yet.  If 
you  can  get  a  box,  .Alfred,  she  shall  be  ready  to  go 
with  you  oy  the  time  you  return.” 

“  No,  indeed,”  she  protested ;  but  Alfred  took 
him  at  his  word,  and  was  gone  before  she  could 
stop  him. 

“  There  can  be  no  reason  why  you  should  debar 
yourself  from  these  pleasures,”  he  said,  gravely. 
“  It  is  my  wish  you  should  be  able  to  go  to  the  opera 
when  you  please ;  I  shall  therefore  take  a  box  for 
the  season.  If  you  do  not  use  it,  I  shall  know  that 
you  prefer  to  consider  yourself  a  martyr,  and  to 

f  roclaim  to  the  world  that  your  husband  is  a  tyrant 
t  is  perfectly  easy  for  you  to  have  this  pleasure  and 
yet  to  act  in  conformity  with  my  wishes.” 

Louise  was  afraid  to  disobey,  and  with  tearful 
eyes  went  to  prepare  herself  for  the  opera.  As  soon 
as  she  was  dressed,  she  found  that  Alfred  was  wait¬ 
ing  for  her ;  that  he  had  procured  an  excellent  box, 
which  the  Baron  begged  him,  if  possible,  to  engm 
for  the  remainder  of  the  season.  In  spite  of  the 
sadness  that  oppressed  her,  Louise’s  delight  at  the 
exquisite  music  was  extreme ;  it  seemed  almost  more 
than  she  could  bear.  She  returned  home  early,  and, 
finding  the  Baron  still  up,  thanked  him  for  the 
pleasure  she  had  enjoyed,  and  which  had  far  su^ 
passed  her  expectations. 

From  this  time  she  was  most  constant  in  her  at¬ 
tendance  at  the  opera.  It  seemed  to  be  the  only 
pleasure  she  cared  for.  Sometimes  she  was  able  to 
persuade  her  husband  to  go  with  her;  but  she 
usually  went  alone,  and  Alfred  always  joined  her 
there.  She  was  so  passionately  fond  of  music,  and 
cared  so  little  in  comparison  for  conversation,  that 
she  never  gave  much  encouragement  to  any  one  to 
come  into  her  box.  Oecasionally  some  of  Alfred’s 
friends  came  in  to  speak  to  him,  but  she  did  not  pay 
much  attention  to  them ;  so  that  one  evening,  when 
some  one  came  and  beckoned  to  Alfred  to  come  out, 
she  scarcely  noticed  it. 

Soon  after,  he  returned,  and  said,  with  a  very  per¬ 
turbed  expression  of  countenance,  “  Louise,  I  have 
had  a  considerable  annoyance,  and  am  obliged  to 
go  and  see  some  one  in  the  town.  I  shall  not  be 
away  half  an  hour.  You  will  not  *mind  being  left 
for  that  time  ’?  ” 

Louise,  who  was  absorbed  in  the  music,  and 
scarcely  took  in  his  meaning,  did  not  object ;  but 
half  an  hour  passed  away,  and  still  she  was  living 
in  her  dream-world,  —  nearly  an  hour,  and  the 
opera  was  over,  and  Alfred  had  never  appeared. 
What  could  it  mean?  Suddenly  startled  and 
aroused,  Louise  looked  at  her  watch.  It  was  half 
past  eleven.  Oh  1  how  should  she  get  home  ? 
Where  was  her  carriage  ?  She  left  the  box  by  her¬ 
self,  and,  regardless  of  the  remarks  she  was  caus¬ 
ing,  stood  on  the  steps  of  the  theatre  eagerly  asking 
for  it. 

No  one  seemed  to  have  seen  either  her  servants 
or  her  carriage.  At  last  some  man  said  the  Count 
Reiner  had  been  seen  to  get  in  and  drive  away 
more  than  an  hour  ago.  Utterly  at  a  loss  what  to 
do,  she  stood  irresolute.  It  was  much  too  far  for 
her  to  walk,  even  if  she  could  do  so  in  her  evening 
dress.  She  saw  no  one  that  she  knew,  and  the  pre¬ 
cious  minutes  were  passing  away.  Suddenly  the 
carriage  drove  up,  and  Count  Reiner  alighted.  She 
sprang  in  without  speaking.  Alfred  followed  her. 

“  O,  what  have  you  done  ?  Tell  him  to  drive 
fast,  —  faster !  How  could  you  take  the  carriage  ? 
I  am  lost,  —  ruined  I  My  husband  will  never  forgive 
me !  ”  and  her  voice  was  broken  by  hysterical  sobs. 


Greatly  concerned,  Alfred  tried  to  comfort  her. 

«  My  dear  Louise !  ”  he  said,  “  pray  be  calm.  You 
cannot  tell  how  de^ly  grieved  I  am  that  this  should 
have  happened.  I  found  your  carriage  there,  and 
med  it  to  prevent  your  being  kept  waiting.  There 
was  some  unaccountable  delay ;  the  man  drove  the 
wrong  way.  I  was  miserable  when  I  found  it  was 
(0  late  and  heard  the  clock  strike.” 

*‘It  has  not  struck!”  almost  shrieked  Louise, 
s  It  had  not  when  I  got  in :  I  listened  for  it.  It  is 
impossible,  Alfred !  S'  it  has,  I  will  not  go  home.” 

“  How  absurd  I  ”  he  replied,  a  little  contemptu- 
onsly.  “  Where  would  you  go  ?  Suppose  the  old 
gentleman  is  a  little  angry,  it  is  surely  nothing  of 
such  very  great  importance.  He  will  recover  his 
temper  to-morrow.  You  don’t  suppose  he  would 
carrv  out  such  a  threat  as  that  ?  ” 

Here  the  carriage  stopped  suddenly  before  the 
gate,  which  was  closed.  Alfred  looked  extremely 
annoyed. 

**  Here,  let  me  out ;  I  will  make  it  right  in  no 
time.”  But  ail  he  succeeded  in  doing  was  rousing 
the  porter.  He  would  not  open  the  gates ;  he  said 
he  did  not  dare ;  that  his  orders  had  oeen  so  strict 
that  he  could  not. 

Appalled  at  the  delay,  Louise  hastily  alighted. 
The  man  bowed  respectfully,  but  would  not  open 
the  gate._ 

“Martin,  let  me  in.  What  are  you  waiting 
fcr?” 

“Madam,  I  dare  not.  My  orders  were  never  to 
allow  the  doors  to  be  opened  for  any  one  after  mid¬ 
night.” 

“But  for  the  Baroness,”  stud  Alfred.  “You 
most  open  them  for  her.  Of  course  she  was  not 
included  in  such  an  order  as  that” 

“Yes,  sir;  she  was  specially  included,”  replied 
the  man,  in  a  low  voice. 

“  But  it  is  preposterous  —  absurd !  ”  said  Alfred, 


“  May  be  so,  sir,”  said  the  man,  doggedly ;  “  but 
I  can’t  help  it.” 

Almost  frantic  with  the  delay,  Louise  laid  her 
hand  on  the  servant’s  arm,  and  said,  with  tears  in 
her  eyes,  “  Martin,  I  have  been  a  kind  mistress  to 
you ;  have  I  not  ?  When  your  children  were  ill,  I 
nursed  them  myself.  I  have  often  assisted  both  you 
and  your  wife.  I  beseech  you,  —  I  implore  you  to 
accede  to  my  request.” 

Martin  said  that  Madame  had  always  been  most 
kmd,  and  that  he  was  most  grateful,  but  that  he 
should  lose  his  place,  and  then  he  and  his  wife  and 
children  might  starve. 

“  0,  if  that  is  all,”  exclaimed  Louise,  “  if  such  a 
misfortune  happens  to  you,  I  will  make  ire  for  it ;  I 
will  support  you  ;  you  shall  be  better  off  than  you 
are  now.  That  need  not  weigh  with  you  for  a 
moment.  Count  Reiner  is  my  witness  that  you 
shall  be  no  loser.” 

The  man  hesitated,  touched  by  Louise’s  grief  and 
alarm. 

“  You  will,  —  Oil  see  you  will,”  she  cried.  “  I 
shall  be  forever  grateful  to  you,  Martin,  and  God 
will  bless  you  for  it !  ” 

Slowly  and  reluctantly  he  unbarred  the  doors. 
Louise  flew  up  stairs.  The  saloons  were  empty. 
Before  going  to  her  room,  she  went  to  her  husband’s 
apartments,  and  knocked  at  the  door.  He  did  not 
reply.  “  How  weak  and  foolish  I  am,”  she  thought, 
“  to  make  things  worse  than  they  are !  He  will  be 
still  more  angry  if  I  disturb  him.  To-morrow,  I 
dare  say,  he  will  have  forgotten  it”  In  spite  of  her 


endeavors  to  dismiss  the  subject  from  her  mind,  she 
could  not  succeed,  and  though  she  soon  fell  asleep 
from  the  fatigue  and  exhaustion  her  violent  agita¬ 
tion  had  produced,  her  short  and  fitful  slumbers 
were  constantly  broken,  and  she  started  up  with  a 
sense  of  impending  calamity  upon  her.  The  morn¬ 
ing  light  brought  some  relief  to  her  mind.  All  the 
alarm  she  had  suffered  the  previous  night  seemed 
like  a  bad  dream,  and  she  dressed  and  went  down 
with  as  much  hope  as  fear  fluttering  in  her  heart. 
After  all  it  was  quite  possible  that  the  Baron  might 
not  know  of  her  disobedience.  Martin  would  con¬ 
ceal  it,  if  possible,  for  his  own  sake,  and  she  had  not 
seen  any  of  the  other  servants.  Besides,  the  whole 
thing  was  accidental.  She  had  no  intendon  of 
being  late,  and  if  Alft«d  had  not  taken  the  carriage, 
she  would  certainly  have  been  at  home  before 
twelve  o’clock ;  therefore  the  fault  was  not  hers,  — 
he  would  explain,  and  no  one  could  be  so  unreason¬ 
able  as  to  be  angry  at  an  unintentional  fault.  Still 
she  waited  nervously  dll  her  husband  came  down. 
He  was  often  late,  but  this  day  was  later  than 
ever. 

Breakfast  had  been  waidng  long,  when  Louise  in¬ 
quired  if  the  Baron  knew  it  was  ready.  A  few 
minutes  after  his  own  servant  came  in  to  say  that  he 
had  knocked  at  his  master’s  door,  which  was  locked, 
and  could  not  get  any  reply,  and  feared  that  he 
might  be  ill,  and  he  wished  for  the  Baroness’s  per¬ 
mission  to  force  open  the  door.  With  some  hesita- 
don  Louise  grants  it,  and  waited  anxiously  for  the 
man’s  return,  but  no  one  came  for  some  minutes. 
Then  she  heard  a  smothered  cry,  the  sound  of 
many  voices,  then  a  sudden  silence.  She  could  not 
bear  the  suspense  any  longer,  and  rushed  up  stairs, 
but  on  the  landing  her  maid  met  her,  and  begged 
her  to  go  down  stairs  again,  —  Louis  was  coming  to 
speak  to  her. 

Bewildered  and  dismayed  she  went  down,  and  the 
Baron’s  servant  followed  her.  He  looked  pale  and 
horror-stricken,  and  closed  the  door  without  speak¬ 
ing. 

“  What  is  it  ?  ”  cried  Louise,  “  for  God ’s  sake  tell 
me !  ” 

“  It  is  my  master,  —  the  Baron ;  —  how  can  I  tell 
you?” 

“  He  is  ill,  —  he  is  dead !  I  must  know  the  truth  1 
Let  me  go  to  him  1  Why  am  I  kept  away  ?  ” 

“  Madame  must  hear  me,”  said  Louie,  resolutely 
opposing  her  leaving  the  room.  “  It  is  but  too  true, 
—  he  is  no  more ;  but  it  is  not  only  that,  but  there 
is  everjf  reason  to  fear  that  he  has  been  murdered.” 

Louise  gazed  upon  him  with  eyes  that  wore  dilated 
with  horror,  but  no  sound  came  from  her  lips. 

“  It  is  but  too  true,  madame,  —  we  have  sent  for 
a  doctor,  but  life  has  been  long  extinct.  We  have 
locked  up  the  room,  for  it  is  no  fit  place  for  you.” 

“  Count  Reiner  —  Alfi^  —  ”  Loube  faintly  ar¬ 
ticulated,  as  she  fell  down  in  a  deep  swoon. 

All  the  servants  were  attached  to  their  kind  and 
gentle  mistress.  Loub  raised  her  up,  and  laid  her 
down  tenderly  on  a  couch,  and  summoning  her 
maid,  left  her  to  inform  Count  Reiner  of  the  terrible 
event  that  had  occurred.  In  less  than  half  an  hour 
he  arrived,  bringing  a  commissary  of  police  with 
him.  The  doctor  said  that  the  Baron  must  have 
been  dead  many  homrs,  and  that  though  there  was 
no  trace  of  any  weapon  by  which  the  dreadful  deed 
had  been  committed,  it  was  impossible  from  the 
nature  of  his  wounds  that  he  could  have  inflicted 
them  on  himself.  It  must  have  been  done  in  the 
night,  and  the  murderer  must  have  carried  off  with 
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him  everything  that  could  bear  evidence  of  his 
guilt. 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  trouble  taken  by  Count 
Reiner  to  investigate  the  mystery,  and  bring  the 
murderer  to  light  Every  servant  was  subjected  to 
the  strictest  examination.  Every  window  and 
door,  —  even  the  chimneys,  —  by  which  any  one 
could  have  entered  or  escaped,  were  closely 
searched ;  but  all  in  vain.  Not  a  trace,  not  a  clew 
was  discovered.  Louise  had  fallen  into  a  state  of 
almost  stupefaction.  She  seemed  totally  stunned 
by  the  horror  of  this  awful  event ;  and  the  Idea  that 
her  last  act  had  been  one  that  was  displeasing  to 
him,  &atened  itself  on  her  imagination,  and  she 
brooded  over  it  night  and  day. 

After  the  funerm,  Alfred  begged  her  to  return  to 
Eisenach ;  but  she  could  not  bear  to  go  there  alone. 
He  was  still  so  much  occupied  in  endeavoring  to 
pierce  through  the  mystery  that  hung  over  the 
Baron’s  death,  that  he  could  not  accompany  her; 
but  he  wrote  to  an  aunt  of  his,  who  lived  at  some 
distance,  begging  her  to  come  to  Vienna,  to  take 
charge  of  his  cousin,  and  to  remove  her  to  the 
country.  She  was  a  kind  old  lady,  ready  for  any 
work  of  mercy,  and  made  no  objection.  The 
presence  of  a  stranger  roused  Louise  a  little,  and  in 
a  few  days  they  left  Vienna,  Count  Reiner  promis¬ 
ing  to  join  them  as  soon  as  possible. 

Ix>ujse  had  been  so  much  beloved  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood,  th.at  all  her  old  friends  gathered  round 
her ;  but  she  repelled  their  advances,  and  lived  in 
the  strictest  seclusion,  generally  wrajjjied  up  in 
gloomy  thought.  !Madame  Schriider,  the  old  lady 
who  had  accompanied  her  to  Eisenach,  after  tiy’Ing 
ineffectually  to  rouse  her,  was  at  last  obliged  to 
leave  her  to  herself,  and,  when  Count  Reiner  came, 
assured  him  that  it  was  Impossible  to  distract  her  in 
any  way,  and  that  she  believed  her  presence  useless. 
But  he  begged  her  to  remain  longer  witli  Louise, 
believing  that  time  alone  could  restore  her  peace  of 
mind.  By  slow  degrees  he  contrived  to  interest  her 
in  the  management  of  her  property,  and  she  was 
always  reaily  with  sympathy  for  sorrow  and  suffer¬ 
ing  when  brought  before  her.  hladame  Schriider 
thought  the  life  at  Eisenach  very  dull,  and  would 
sometimes  suggest  a  return  to  Vienna ;  but  Louise’s 
evident  horror  at  the  very  idea  of  it  silenced  her. 

A  year  and  a  half  passed  in  this  monotonous 
manner,  the  only  change  being  Alfred’s  visits,  which 
became  more  and  more  frequent  as  he  saw  that 
Louise  looked  forward  to  his  coming,  and  apparent¬ 
ly  dreaded  his  de]«rture.  He  was  extremely  popu¬ 
lar  in  society,  —  accomplished,  educated,  and  agree¬ 
able  ;  but  nowhere  did  he  exercise  his  powers  of  fa.s- 
cination  so  much  as  at  Eisenach,  though  he  had  only 
two  women  to  amuse,  —  one  old  and  commonplace, 
the  other  too  sjaritless  and  dejected  to  take  much 
interest  in  the  outer  world. 

He  was  of  great  use  to  Ixiuise  in  managing  her 
affairs,  which,  in  truth,  she  left  mostly  in  his  hands. 
He  was  a  good  man  of  business,  and  she  heard  no 
complaints  of  his  administration.  He  had  given  up 
the  army  for  some  months,  and  had  Ixten  living 
mostly  at  Eisenach,  when  he.  In  his  turn,  became 
moody  and  dejected,  and  sometimes  went  away  for 
days  together  for  no  apparent  reason.  Louise  spoke 
anxiouriy  to  his  aunt,  and  inquired  if  she  knew  the 
cause  of  his  depres.sion ;  but  .she  only  shrugged  her 
shoulders,  and  asked  how  it  could  be  otherwise. 

>  Feeling,  as  she  did,  really  grateful  to  her  cousin  for 
his  untiring  and  unwearying  exertions  in  her  behalf, 
she  endeavored,  by  every  means  in  her  jx)wer,  to 


combat  his  increasing  melancholy,  and  was  sitting 
alone  one  morning,  wondering  what  could  have 
brought  about  such  a  change,  when  Alfred  suddenly 
entered  the  room,  looking  more  careworn  than  ever 
and  with  an  open  letter  m  his  hand. 

She  was  sitting  at  the  window,  and  the  bright 
sunlight  of  a  June  day  was  streaming  into  the  room, 
lighting  up  the  old  oak  carving,  and  resti^,  as  if  it 
were  a  glory,  on  the  young,  fair  head,  'niere  was 
a  sound  of  bees,  a  scent  of  imwers,  the  song  of  count¬ 
less  birds,  the  rustling  of  the  leaves  in  the  soft 
wind ;  all  nature  seemed  revelling  in  the  glory  of  a 
summer  day.  Louise  felt  almost  light-hearted  as 
she  drank  in  the  delicious  sights  and  sounds. 

“  I  am  so  glad  you  are  come,  Alfred.  It  is  such 
a  beautiful  day,  it  will  do  for  our  excursion  to  —  ” 

“  I  think  not,”  he  replied,  gloomily.  “  I  must  go 
on  a  very  different  expedition.” 

“  Where  V  What  can  you  mean  ?  ■  Alfred,  yon 
are  ill  or  unhappy,  and  why  don’t  you  tell  me  what 
it  is?” 

He  did  not  reply,  and  seemed  overcome  with 
emotion. 

“  If  I  thought  you  cared,  Louise,  I  would  tell 
you.” 

“  Not  care  !  O  Alfred,  whom  have  I  on  earth  to 
care  for  but  you  V  ” 

He  paused  a  moment,  <and  seemed  struggling  for 
miistery  over  himself. 

“  Louise,  this  letter  contains  the  offer  of  an  ap- 

rnntment,  —  a  lucrative  appointment  in  India.  Am 
to  accept  it  ?  ” 

“  Go  to  India !  ”  she  exclaimed,  in  dismay.  “  No, 
certainly  no.  WHiy  should  you?  Surely,  I  have 
enough  for  any  wants  you  may  have.  You  know  I 
would  gladly  give  you  anything  you  require.” 
Alfred  took  her  hand. 

“  Louise,  you  can’t  expect  me  to  live  much  longer 
in  this  manner.  I  have  done  all  I  can  to  cheer  you, 
and  to  relieve  you  from  any  burdens  your  position 
might  entail  upon  you,  but  mortal  man  can  do  no 
more.  To  live  with  you,  day  after  day,  and  be  no 
more  than  I  am  to  you  now,  is  torture.  I  love  you 
madly,  passionately,  —  you  must  know  that  I  do,  — 
and  therefore  I  say  you  are  cruel  when  you  say  you 
can  give  me  all  I  require.  Give  me  this  hand,— 
give  me  yourself,  and  I  will  gladly  live  and  die  at 
Eisenach  f  ” 

Startled  and  surprised,  Louise  hid  her  face  and 
remained  silent.  Alfred  had  always  been  so  essen¬ 
tial  to  her  that  life  without  him  was  inqiossible  to 
contemplate ;  and  yet  this  was  so  new,  so  sudden ! 
But  she  felt  existence  without  him  was  inijxissible ; 
he  must  not  leave  her,  —  that,  at  least,  was  certain. 

“  W’ell,  Louise,”  he  said,  bitterly,  “  am  I  not  even 
to  have  a  reply  ?  I  am  ready  to  free  you  from  any 
annoyance  my  presence  may  be;  only  speak  fhe 
word.” 

“  Alfred,  you  are  cruel !  ”  she  exclaimed,  bursting 
into  tears.  “You  know  I  cannot  live  without 
you !  ” 

“  Then  you  will  be  mine,  —  mine  now  and  for¬ 
ever  !  There  has  never  been  a  time  when  I  did  not 
love  you  beyond  all  earthly  things.  Be  mine  at 
once,  my  Louise !  I  shall  only  fern  happy  when  I 
know  that  nothing  on  earth  can  ever  separate  us.” 
Louise  looked  up  in  surprise. 

“  You  may  think  me  unreasonable,  perhaps,  but  I 
have  a  presentiment  that  something  will  yet  part  ns 
unless  you  will  consent  to  marry  me  at  once.  No 
one  need  be  told  of  our  intentions.  My  aunt  is 
going  away  next  week,  —  we  can  be  married  here 
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prirately,  for  I  cannot  bear  to  leave  70a  till  I  have 
the  right  to  claim  70U  as  ray  own.” 

« It  shall  be  as  you  please,”  murmured  Louise,  to 
whom  escape  from  publicity  of  any  kind  was  a  re¬ 
lief.  She  was  surprised  at  the  sudden  feeling  of  re¬ 
lief  this  gave  her,  —  as  if  the  burden  of  existence 
had  passed  on  to  some  one  else,  and  she  could  once 
enjoy,  liie. 

fred  sat  down  by  her,  and  in  the  summer  sun- 
ihine  they  rejoiced  in  their  love,  and  in  the  anticipa- 
tioii  of  a  bright  future.  He  told  her  that  he  was 
going  to  ask  a  friend  of  his,  whom  he  could  trust, 
to  marry  them,  and  that  they  would  visit  Italy,  and 
travel  for  some  months,  and  the  marriage  need  not 
be  declared  till  their  return. 

All  took  place  as  Count  Reiner  wished,  and 
Louise  was  happier  every  day.  Nothing  could  ex¬ 
ceed  his  devotion  to  her.  Every  one  approved  of 
the  marriage,  and  though  Alfred’s  extreme  popular¬ 
ity  prevented  their  leading  as  secluded  a  life  as 
Louise  would  have  preferred,  still  she  had  nothing 
to  complain  of. 

Four  beautiful  children  blessed  their  union.  Their 
life  was  divided  between  Eisenach  and  Vienna,  for 
the  place  that  had  belonged  to  her  former  husband 
was  left  uninhabited,  and  Louise’s  life,  after  so  many 
vicissitudes,  seemed  to  be  one  long  summer  day. 
But  this  pro6]>erity  was  not  destined  to  last ;  it  was 
broken  up  by  a  calamity  so  appalling  that  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  imagine  any  one,  and  that  one  a  weak  and 
delicate  woman,  not  being  crushed  to  the  earth  by 
so  fearful  and  unexpected  a  shock;  and  this  was 
the  sudden  and  mysterious  disap[>earance  of  her 
husband.  They  were  living  in  ^’ienna,  and  had 
been  to  an  evening  party.  Louise  was  getting  into 
her  carriage,  when  a  hand  was  laid  on  Count 
Reiner’s  shoulder,  and  a  few  wonls  were  whispered 
in  his  ear.  He  turned  deadly  pale,  and  said  to  the 
servant,  “  Beg  the  Countess  to  return  without  me, 
as  I  am  detained.” 

Louise  thought  but  little  of  it.  She  went  home 
and  retired  to  rest,  and  as  her  husband  did  not  re¬ 
turn,  she  inmgincd  that  he  had  come  in  so  late  that 
he  was  unwilling  to  disturb  her ;  but  when  she  found 
the  next  morning  that  he  had  been  absent  all  night, 
her  dismay  and  alarm  could  not  bo  exceeded.  No 
one  had  seen  him,  —  no  one  knew  anything  of  him. 
She  sent  to  Eisenach,  but  he  was  not  there.  It  was 
as  if  he  had  disappeared  from  the  face  of  the  earth. 

By  and  by  the  mystery  was  unravelled.  A  few 
days  before,  a  respectable-looking  man,  apparently 
in  bad  health,  bad  presented  himself  at  the  palace, 
and  begged  for  an  audience  with  the  Emperor.  He 
refused  to  declare  his  errand  to  any  one  ebc,  and 
as  the  Emperor  is  accessible,  when  there  is  occasion, 
to  the  very  meanest  of  his  subjects,  his  request  was 
granted. 

Admitted  to  the  royal  presence,  the  man  bowed 
humbly,  and  said,  “  Sire,  you  see  before  you  a  dying 
man.  It  has  been  announced  to  me  this  day  that 
the  disease  from  which  I  have  been  suffering  for 
some  time  has  suddenly  .assumed  a  most  deadly  and 
malignant  form.  No  human  aid  can  avail  me,  and 
the  end  cannot  be  far  off.  Under  these  circum¬ 
stances,  and  as  it  is  now  my  duty  to  make  the  best 
preparation  I  can  for  a  death  which  is  fast  approach¬ 
ing,  I  think  it  incumbent  upon  me  to  reveal  a  most 
dire  and  dreadful  secret.  Your  Majesty  is  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  Count  Reiner  ?  ” 

The  Emperor  replied  that  he  knew  him  well,  and 
was  not  likely  to  believe  anything  to  his  discreet. 

“  But  there  is  nothing  too  bad  for  your  Mqjesty 


to  believe,”  said  the  man,  in  an  excited  tone. 
“  There  is  no  such  cold-hearted  villain  in  your  do¬ 
minions.  Does  your  Majesty  remember  the  murder 
of  Baron  Steinhuber  ?  ” 

“  Yes ;  he  was  Count  Reiner’s  greatest  friend.” 

“  He  believed  himself  to  be  so ;  but  Count  Reiner 
was  his  murderer.  I  saw  him  do  it,  and  I  even 
assisted  at  the  dreadful  deed.  Your  Majesty  does 
not  believe  me ;  but  is  it  likely  that  a  dying  man 
should  come  before  you  to  increase  the  load  of  a 
guilty  life  by  lying  and  peijury  ?  I  swear  it  is  all 
true  :  I  can  prove  it  And  there  is  yet  more  dark 
villany  to  disclose.  The  young  and  lovely  Baroness 
Steinhuber,  his  cousin,  whom  he  piersuaded  to  be 
his  wife,  was  never  m.'irried  to  him.  I  enacted  the 
part  of  a  clergyman,  so  she  is  not  his  wife.” 

Greatly  shocked  and  astonished,  the  Empermr 
merely  said  the  matter  should  be  inquired  into. 
Within  a  week  the  man  was  a  corpse,  but  during 
that  time  his  statements  had  been  strictly  inquired 
into  and  verified. 

With  the  same  dread  secrecy  with  which  Count 
Reiner  had  committed  his  awful  crime  was  his  pun¬ 
ishment  inflicted  on  him.  Those  few  whispered 
words,  the  well-known  official  who  had  stopped  him 
at  Prince  C— ’s  palace,  showed  him  at  once  that 
neither  resistance  nor  denial  could  be  of  any  avaiL 
'There  was  but  one  person  who  could  have  betrayed 
him ;  and  that  was  Martin,  the  Baron’s  porter. 
Through  his  assistance  the  murder  was  committed ; 
by  his  connivance  did  Count  Reiner  contrive  his 
stealthy  and  secret  visit  to  his  firiend’s  sleeping-room. 
It  was  he  who  both  advised  the  pretended  marriage, 
and  enacted  the  part  of  a  clergyman  on  the  occa¬ 
sion. 

Count  Reiner  himself  had  worked  upon  the  old 
man’s  jealous  temper,  and  raised  suspicions  in  his 
mind  against  his  pure  and  gentle  wife ;  and  the 
strange  command  he  had  given  her  was  at  Alfred’s 
suggestion,  as  the  only  certain  means  of  insuring 
sufficient  uninterrupted  time  to  commit  the  dreadiul 
crime. 

Before  many  hours  elapsed  the  terrible  stonr  be¬ 
gan  to  be  whispered  throughout  Vienna.  It  found 
its  way  into  every  circle,  with  all  the  horrible  de¬ 
tails  dwelt  upon  and  enlaiged.  'Throughout  society 
there  was  but  one  feeling,  —  horror  at  the  cold¬ 
blooded  murderer,  and  entire  compassion  for  his 
lovely  and  guiltless  wife.  Tlie  sympathies  of  all 
were  firmly  enlisted  on  her  Ixjhalf,  who  had  been 
doubly  the  victim  of  his  heartless  cruelty.  The  Em¬ 
peror  showed  great  consideration  for  her,  and  took 
every  pains  to  secure  that  the  terrible  announce¬ 
ment  should  be  made  to  her  in  the  least  painful 
manner,  and  before  any  idle  rumors  could  have 
brought  it  to  her  ears. 

While  the  awful  tidings  were  being  gradually 
broken  to  Louise,  secretly  and  silently  was  Count 
Reiner  being  carried  off  to  his  doom.  As  soon  as 
he  was  .arrested  at - ,  he  was  hurried  into  a  car¬ 

riage.  None  replied  to  his  often-repeated  question 
as  to  where  he  was  being  carried,  and  all  through 
that  long  and  wea^  night  he  was  left  a  prey  to  re¬ 
morse,  and  the  reflections  of  his  guilty  conscience. 
The  early  dawn  found  him  swiftly  pa.ssing  through 
the  dark  alleys  by  the  side  of  the  Danul^,  only  to 
emerge  from  them  when  he  alighted  at  the  gloomy 
fortress  of  Spielberg.  He  knew  the  dread  unfailing 
justice  of  the  law,  and  from  that  hour  all  hope  for¬ 
sook  the  unhappy  man. 

The  effect  or  the  awful  intelligence  upon  Louise 
was  rather  different  than  had  been  expected.  In- 
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Hte&d  of  beine  utterly  crushed  and  overwhelmed  by 
Buch  a  fearful  blow,  her  whole  mind,  true  to  the  in-  strei 
Btincts  of  nature,  clung  to  the  hope  of  yet  doing  the  fit,  a 
only  iustice  she  could  to  her  children,  by  insisting  and 
uDon\  legal  marriage,  and  securing  her  fair  name,  ngh 
\^th  this^  single  o^ect  in  view,  she  sought  an  au-  seer 
dience  of  thelimperor,  and  besought  him  grant  min 
her  this  boon.  Pale  and  weeping,  she  threw  herself  I 
at  his  feet,  and  demanded  access  to  the  prison,  a^  diw 

with  l.i«  wk?"  f  k”!  “  >»"e  ± 

ftiifl  consid6rcd  BS  li6r  husDBnd*  »  .  v  I 

The  revulsion  of  feeling  was  so  great  that  she  nor 
coS  n^realize  the  wh^le  tremendous  tragejr 
The  deceit  practised  upon  herself  and  her  chudren  . 

her  mind,  a^d  she  determim^,  as  far  «  for 
re^tion  could  be  made,  to  insure  it  Her  re-  rer 
oi^^was  granted,  and  orders  were  sent  to  the  in 
iorernor  of  spielbeig  to  make  preparations  for  the  hei 
wSinary  ivent,  Ihich  was  to  take  place  within  to 

^I^lJ^'^irent^alone.  She  would  have  no  eye-witr  mi 
ness  of  her  shame  and  grief,  —  no  spectator  of  the  an 
bSeLhearted  agony  she  knew  she  must  undergo  on 
at  the  sight  of  him  who  was  the  father  of  her  chil-  pr 
dren,  the  sharer  of  her  past  happy  life ;  of  him  who,  SI 
•*1,  oil  black  and  damning  guilt,  she  felt  was 

.k‘k  Ufe  .kouTd  Tot.  «ill  de»  to  k. 

Lr  Alone,  tkougk  skrinfang  and  ti^bkng,  she  p 
i^d  those  dark  bortals,  and,  outwardly  calm  and  ha 
M^ted,  passed  into  the  prison.  She  was  received  st 
iith  the  deepest  sympathy  and  respect,  and  wm  « 
ask^  to  nameTnything  she  mi^t  especially  wish  to  w 

^“^OnTy  to  return  as  soon  as  possible,”  she  said,  in  1  _ 
a  voice  which  betrayed  the  deep  mentol  suffering 
she  was  undergoing.  «  My  carriage  will  wait. 

«  All  is  arr^ged,  madame,  by ^e  Emperors  or¬ 
ders.  There  need  be  no  delay  ;  and  the  Goveroor 
W1  the  way  into  a  dark  and  gloomy  comdor,  which  P 
was  dimly^lighted  by  men  who  were  stationed  at  l 

“  Al'oJfeld  ereeW,  ayd  in  front  of  it  • 

an  alter  covereu  rritk  black,  on  which  were  Irgk  ,  I  ^ 
which  only  served  to  show  the  deep  darkness  that  ^ 

TnW^'Tn  a  large  cloak,  k.r  head  cn.hrnndrf  ; 
tn  a  thick  veil,  no  one  saw  the  quivering  agony  ot 
the  ^r  wife’s  features,  and,  happily  for  her,  in  th^  ^ 
dim^ht  she  could  not  distinguish  the  abject,  era. 
vLn  and  guilty  look  of  him  who  now  presented 
Junwelf  be^  her  to  be  united  to  her  for  the  short 
space  of  time  that  must  elapse  before  death  should 
part  them  forever.  The  ceremony  over,  the  C^v- 
ernor  approached  Louise  to  conduct  her  back,  when 
a^nvu’lLe  movement  of  the  p^ner,  manacled  as 
ho  was,  caused  him  to  stop.  “  Louise,  my  wife,  he 
almost  shrieked,  “  speak  to  me  1  You  must  say  you 
forgive  me!  O  God!  cannot  you  induce  the 
Seror  to  spare  my  life !  If  he  will  send  me  to 

theWleys,  to  the  mines,— only  not  death!  \ 

“  There  is  no  hope  of  a  respite.  Count  Reiner, 
said  the  Governor,  sternly.  “  H /o" 
quest  or  communication  to  make  to  the  County,  it 
must  be  made  at  this  moment  You  cannot  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  remain  here.”  ,  .  ,  d,,. 

He  was  silent  and  shrank  back,  «>wenng.  But 
Loube  approached  him  with  a  firm  stCT,  though  sfall 
keeping  her  face  closely  concealed 
speaking  in  a  voice  hoarse  and  unnatural  firom  the 
_ . _ Tiiikfinnr  iinon  herself. 


The  effort  she  had  made  was  too  much  for  her 
strength,  and  she  sank  to  the  ground  in  a  fainting¬ 
fit  and  in  this  condition  was  removed  from  the  prison 
and  placed  in  her  carriage.  The  Governor  judg^ 
rightly -that  the  sooner  she  was  removed  from  the 
scene  that  could  recall  such  a  terrible  trial  to  her 

mind  the  better.  .  v  •  . 

Before  many  days  Count  Reiner  met  his  just 
doom,  and  died  on  the  scaffold;  his  craven  nature 


aoom,  anu  uieu  uu  nu,.  y  „  , — 

clinging  to  the  last  to  the  hop  of  life.  Popular, 
admired,  and  foted  as  he  had  been,  still  there  were 
none  but  his  unhappy  wife  to  mourn  his  loss,  for  he 
was  a  man  who  had  never  made  a  friend. 

The  second  dreadful  shock  had  proWed  too  much 
for  Louise’s  tender  heart  and  fr^ile  fr^e.  She 
remained  insensible  for  hours  after  her  fainting-fit 
in  the  prison  at  Spielberg.  Her  attendpte  removed 
1  her  to  the  nearest  village,  and  thp  by  short  jouroeys 
to  Eisenach ;  but  a  long  and  serious  attack  of  brain 
fever  was  the  result  of  such  unnatural  tcMira  of  1 
mind  and  fatigue  of  body;  and  for  weeks  both  life 
and  reason  hung  on  a  thread.  She  recovered,  but 
only  to  a  state  of  broken  health  and  spirits  which 
precluded  any  society  beypd  that  of  her  children. 
She  never  agtun  crossed  the  threshold  of  Eisen^h, 
—  of  that  home  which  had  once  been  so  bnght  to 
her.  She  gradually  faded,  and  sank  into  an  early 
grave,  as  truly  lamented  by  her  dependants  as  she 
had  been  truly  loved  all  through  her  short  and  gnef- 
stricken  life.  Her  name  is  still  cherwhed  m  her 
country,  and  many  a  kindly  act  is  ^coi^ed  by  some 
,  who  still  remember  the  broken-hearted  Lady  of 
Eisenach. 


BUISlUilUM  - - - 

evident  constraint  she  was  putting  up 

«  Alfred,  from  my  heart  I  forgive  all  you  have  dop 
to  me  and  mine !  May  God  forgive  you  as  I  do ! 


all  ’S  well  THAT  ENDS  WELL.* 

I. 

It  is,  for  the  most  part,  unusual  to  experipce  a 
perfectly  new  sensation  late  in  life,  and  yet  this  oc- 
Srs  to  many  of  us  when  it  suddenly  flashes  upon  ^ 
minds  for  the  first  time  that  we  are  , 

and  the  conviction  that  this  unple^ant  fact  is  not 
only  without  remedy,  but  must  of  necessity  be  a 
daily  increasing  evil,  seems  to  render  it  a  yet  more 
|Si”r»tk®  It  1.  ftequenll.  ».*e  yr, 
circuiMtonce  that  first  causes  this  consciousncM  to 
dawn  upon  us;  some  slight  infirmity,  some  failiw 

rfrgkl’^r  keii.6.  .  f.5  gtej-  kain.,  or  it  to 

some*  expression  in  the  countenance  of  another,  or  | 
some  word  casually  spoken. 

This  was  the  manner  in  which  the  disagreeable 

truth  was  borne  in  upon  Lady 
who  had  once  been  a  celebrated  beauty,  and  had 
vet  at  all  relinquished  her  claim  to  the  title,  ihe 
previous  day  she  had  spent  in  shopping,  and  h^ 
Len  captivated  by  a  blue  crape  dress  which  she 
bought  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  — there  and 
then,  — and  had  left  at  the  house  of  her  milliner 
with  strict  injunctions  that  it  should  ^ 

'  and  sent  home  at  once.  But  Madame  Alexis  s  g<^ 

.  taste  was  considerably  outraged  by  what  she  con¬ 
sidered  the  unsuitableness  of  the  materi^ 

[  extremely  juvenile  style  in  which  Lady  Laura  had 
desired  that  it  should  p  made  up. 

«  Blue  crape  and  pink  roses  for  a  lady  not  at  ^ 
t  in  her  premdre  jeunesse/”  said  the  Pernlexed 
1  diste.  “/f  faut  attendre  un  peu.  I  will  go  to  Mi 
A  ladi  and  ask  her;  there  must  p  some  mistake. 

I  Accordingly  Madame  Alexis  and  the  blue  d^ 
®  both  presented  themselves  early  in  Lady  Laura 

g  boudoir  the  next  morning. _ _ _ _ 

iTivom  the  ^Ivunce^eeU  of  London  Society  September,  1867. 
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ALL  ’S  WELL  THAT  ENDS  WELL. 


365 


“  I  called  to  see  Miladi  about  her  dress.  I  would 
not  recommend  it ;  it  is  such  a  trying  color,  and 
made  up  in  the  style  Miladi  mentioned  is  only  fit 
for,  —  does  not  suit,  —  in  fact,  when  a  lady  is  rather 
stout  a  dress  made  in  that  way  is  most  unbecom¬ 
ing.” 

“  Really ;  don’t  you  like  it  ?  ”  replied  Lady  Laura, 
in  a  tone  of  pique :  “  you  mean  to  say  it  is  too  young, 
_ more  suited  to  Maud  than  to  me.  I  under¬ 
stand.” 

“  It  would  make  a  sweet  pretty  dress  for  Made¬ 
moiselle  ;  something  more  handsome  is  fit  for  Miladi : 
quelque  chose  de  jms  fonge'e  garnie,  with  some  beau¬ 
tiful  point  d’Alen9on:  ceUt  conviendra  beaucoup 
taieux  a  Miladi.” 

“  Oh !  I  don’t  wish  you  to  make  it  up  if  you  do 
not  think  it  wpuld  be  successful,”  said  Lady  Laura, 
pettishly,  taking  the  gown  out  of  her  hand  and 
tossing  it  on  the  sofa.  “  People  never  succeed  in 
doing  what  they  don’t  fancy.” 

”  But  Miladi  will  allow  me  to  send  her  some  pat¬ 
terns,”  said  the  milliner,  deprecatingly,  seized  with 
a  panic  lest  she  should  lose  a  good  customer. 

“I  don’t  think  I  shall  get  another  dress'  this 
year,”  returned  Lady  Laura,  indifferently :  “  indeed 
we  shall  be  going  out  of  town  so  soon  that  it  is 
scarcely  worth  while.” 

“Then  Miladi  has  no  further  commands,”  said 
the  milliner,  considerably  disapjiointed  at  the  result 
of  her  mission. 

“  None  to-day ;  perhaps  I  may  call  if  I  go  out,” 
she  said,  rather  more  graciously,  for  Madame  Alexis 
was  too  im{mrtant  a  personage  to  quarrel  with. 

The  modiste  took  her  departure,  and  Lady  Laura 
was  left  alone.  “  How  very  rude  and  vulgar !  how 
absunl !  ”  she  said,  as  she  surveyed  herself  in  a  large 
cheval  glass ;  “  the  idea  of  calling  me  stout !  I  am 
decidedly  thinner  than  I  was  la.st  year.  I  hate  the 
word  ‘  stout  ’ ;  it  b  such  a  vulgar  word ;  I  cannot 
endure  it.” 

To  grow  “  stout  ”  was  Lady  Laura’s  nightmare. 
She  might  tolerate  being  called  a  whipping-post, 
perhaps  even  a  scarecrow;  but  to  be  “old  and 
stout”  was  a  contingency  which  had  never  sug¬ 
gested  itself  to  her  imagination,  and  which  she 
could  not  contemplate.  She  felt  aggrieved  and 
uncomfortable ;  in  short,  decidedly  “  put  out.” 
Presently  she  opened  the  door  and  called  to  a 
young  girl  who  was  passing  by,  “  Maud,  why  are 
you  not  dressed  ?  I  thought  you  were  to  ride  thb 
morning.” 

“  Not  till  twelve  o’clock,  mamma.  George  and 
Julia  never  ride  till  twelve,  and  they  said  they 
would  call  for  me.” 

“  W’ell !  come  here  and  look  at  thb.  Would  you 
like  it  for  a  gown  ?  ” 

“  Thank  you,  mamma  ;  but  I  don’t  think  I  want 
one  now,  do  I  ?  ”  replied  Maud,  rather  absently. 

“  Of  course  you  do  for  Lady  Standish’s  ball  on 
Wednesday,  —  it  will  be  the  ball  of  the  season. 
Come  and  let  me  see  how  this  suits  you,”  and  she 
held  up  the  blue  crape  against  Maud’s  rather  pale 
face. 

“  What  a  lovely  color,  mamma !  ”  said  Maud, 
warming  with  something  like  interest. 

“  Yes ;  though  I  think  it  makes  you  look  rather 
more  like  a  tallqw  candle  than  ever ;  but  take  it, 
child,  and  get  it  made  up  ;  we  can  easily  manage 
to  give  you  a  little  color  for  that  night.” 

“  0  mamma !  ”  exclaimed  Maud,  indignantly, 
“  you  never  would !” 

“  Never  would  what,  child  ?  Not  do  what  every 


one  else  does,  to  make  you  fit  to  be  seen  ?  Indeed 
I  would ;  so  don’t  be  al»urd  about  it” 

Maud  said  no  more  then,  though  she  was  perfect¬ 
ly  determined  in  her  own  mind  not  to  submit  to 
what  she  considered  such  an  indignity.  Perhaps 
Maud’s  paleness  was  the  only  fault  of  her  otherwise 
lovely  face.  No  one  called  her  handsome,  but  many 
thought  her  beautiful,  and  there  was  an  appealing 
expression  in  her  large  soft  gray  eyes  few  could  resist. 
Well  made,  though  rather  under  the  average  size, 
there  was  something  mignonne  alxmt  her  irresbtibly 
taking.  Elderly  ladies  called  her  “  a  sweet  girl  ” ; 
and  men  and  women,  young  and  old,  invariably 
summed  up  any  commentary  upon  her  by  saying, 
“  and  so  different  to  her  mother.” 

Maud,  whose  disposition  was  gentle,  humble,  and 
afiectionate,  regarded  her  mother  as  the  type  of  all 
that  was  beautiful,  and  herself  of  all  that  was  insig- 
nifieant  and  commonplace,  —  if,  indeed,  she  ever 
thought  of  herself  at  all.  It  had  been  Lady  Laura’s 
policy  to  keep  her  as  much  as  possible  in  the  back¬ 
ground,  feeling  that  so  long  as  Maud  was  in  the 
nursery  or  schoolroom,  she  was  at  liberty  to  play 
the  game  of  life  on  her  own  account ;  and  as  she 
had  been  some  years  a  widow,  with  what  she  deemed 
a  very  insufficient  jointure  for  her  position  and  re¬ 
quirements,  she  considered  that  the  chances  of  a 
suitable  establbhment  for  herself  were  by  no  means 
to  be  overlooked.  Maud  seldom  accompanied  her 
mother  to  pay  vbits,  and  was  rarely  to  he  found  in 
the  drawing-room,  much  to  the  disappointment  of 
many  of  Laidy  Laura’s  morning  visitors. 

“  The  dear  child  b  still  so  young  1  really  cannot 
let  her  waste  her  time,”  was  the  usual  “  refrain  ” 
with  which  she  accounted  for  Maud’s  absence ;  and 
Maud,  herself,  was  too  well  pleased  to  be  spared  her 
irksome  task  of  sitting  in  the  drawing-room  to  enter¬ 
tain  morning  vbitors  even  to  raise  the  question. 

On  the  eventful  Wednesday,  the  day  of  Lady 
Standish’s  ball,  which  was  to  the  ball  of  the  sea¬ 
son,  IVIaud  came  into  her  mother’s  room  with  a  note 
in  her  hand :  “  Mamma,  Julia  has  written  to  ask  me 
to  go  to  the  play  with  her  to-night.  Uncle  Henry 
is  going,  and  they  will  call  for  me,  if  I  may  go.” 

“Impossible,  Maud;  thb  is  the  night  of  Lady 
Standish’s  ball.” 

“  Yes,  I  know  that.  I  shall  be  at  home  in  plenty 
of  time  ibr  the  ball.  Julia  sap  I  can  come  away 
as  early  as  I  like.  Arthur  Jermyn  b  just  come,  and 
he  b  to  meet  us  there.” 

“  I  don’t  see  how  that  afl'ects  it.  Your  dress  will 
be  all  tumbled ;  and  really  when  I  gave  you  a  new 
one  expressly  for  the  ball  —  ” 

“  But  I  never  meant  to  go  to  the  play  in  my  blue 
crape,”  said  Maud,  eagerly,  “  I  should  change  my 
gown  when  I  came  home ;  it  would  not  take  me  a 
quarter  of  an  hour.  I  may  go,  mamma,  may  n’t  I  ?  ” 

Surprised  by  Maud’s  eagerness.  Lady  Laura  had 
no  objection  ready,  and  only  said  pettishly,  “  You 
always  contrive  to  make  difficulties,  Maud ;  I  really 
don’t  care  whether  you  go  or  not.” 

Maud  hastily  retired  before  the  ungracious  per¬ 
mission  could  be  cancelled,  and  wrote  the  following 
hurried  note  to  her  cousin :  — 

“Dearest  Julia, 

“I  shall  be  quite  ready  when  you  call;  but  I 
must  come  back  at  ten,  so  don’t  let  Geoige  dawdle, 
but  come  very  early. 

“  Your  own  Maud.” 

Having  despatched  thb,  she  felt  fi:ee  to  breathe 
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and  free  to  smile.  Without  any  apparent  cause  she 
began  to  walk  restlessly  up  and  down  the  room, 
wiping  away  tears  that  would  spring  up  into  her 
eyes.  All  verv  extraordinary  results  from  a  permis¬ 
sion  to  go  to  tiie  play ! 

She  was  ready  long  before  her  cousins  calleil  for 
her,  dressed  in  a  pink  gown  trimmed  with  black 
lace,  a  very  old  gown,  scarcely  in  keeping  with  the 
wreath  of  pink  roses  she  wore  in  her  hair,  and  the 
bright  look  that  animated  her  face. 

“  Law;  miss !  why  you  ’ll  never  wear  that  old 
thing  ?”  remonstrated  her  maid,  with  a  face  of  dis¬ 
may  :  “  why  it  was  done  with  last  year.” 

“  Done  or  undone,  it ’s  a  dear  old  gown,  and  I 
am  ^ing  to  wear  it,”  smd  Maud,  decidedly. 

you  are  really  come,  Maud,”  said  George,  as 
she  got  into  the  carriage ;  “  I  would  not  believe  it 
even  after  your  note.” 

“  Mamma  did  not  object,  —  at  least  not  much ; 
and  the  carriage  is  to  come  for  me  at  ten  o’clock.” 

“  Arthur  is  come,  and  he  is  to  meet  us  at  the 
play ;  did  Julia  tell  you  ?  ” 

Yes,  of  course  .Julia  had  told  her.  WTiy  other¬ 
wise  should  Maud  have  taken  the  trouble  to  come  ? 
but  there  was  no  time  to  reply  to  George’s  question. 

Colonel  Beauchamp  met  them  at  the  door  and 
put  them  into  their  box,  saying  he  would  return  in 
half  an  hour. 

The  play  began,  but  Maud  could  not  attend. 
The  time  seemed  pa.ssing  away  so  rapidly,  and  yet 
no  one  came.  Presently  the  door  opened.  “  Here 
is  papa,”  said  Julia. 

Maud  knew  it  was  not.  Her  heart  told  her 
whose  step  it  was  ;  but  she  said  nothing,  only  rose 
up  to  find  Imth  her  hands  clasped  in  those  of  Arthur 
Jermyn. 

“  Maud,  my  own  JIaud,”  he  breathed  rather  than 
said. 

She  made  no  reply,  except  by  one  bright,  happy 
glance,  so  full  of  trust  and  afiection  that  Arthur  felt 
he  need  have  no  misgivings  lest  time  should  have 
changed  and  obliterated  her  love,  or  that  their  long 
separation  had  had  any  other  cftect  than  that  of  en-. 
hancing  the  pleasure  of  meeting  again.  But  little  was 
said  as  Arthur  leaned  over  the  back  of  her  chair. 
To  know  that  they  were  together  was  enough  for  those 
two  who  were  so  devoted  to  each  other,  though  for 
a  moment  Maud  fancied  that  Arthur  looked  anxious 
and  dispirited.  In  a  few  moments  Colonel  Beau¬ 
champ  came  into  the  box,  and  there  was  no  further 
opportunity  for  private  conversation. 

“  AVhen  shall  I  see  you  again,  Maud  ?  ”  he  asked, 
as  he  took  her  down  to  the  carriage,  which  duly 
came  for  her  at  ten  o’clock  ;  “  as  I  look  at  you  now, 
I  cannot  believe  I  have  been  away  so  long.” 

She  smiled  as  she  said,  — 

“  Ah !  vou  remember  this  pink  gown  ” ;  and  then 
added,  “You  will  come  to  SaviTle  Row  and  see 
mamma  ?  I  generally  ride  with  George  and  Julia 
at  twelve  ;  but  perhaps  she  mav  fancy  that  I  shall 
be  too  tired  to-morrow.  I  will  look  out  for  you, 
and  if  you  are  not  riding  you  will  come  to  luncheon, 
won’t  you  ?  ” 

“  Yes ;  if  you  think  I  may.” 

“  Of  course,”  she  replied,  indignantly,  as,  with  a 
warm  pressure  of  her  hand,  he  put  her  into  the  car- 
ris^e. 

Even  the  blue  crape  dress  did  not  make  Maud 
look  pale  that  evening.  There  was  a  soft  color  in 
her  cheek,  and  a  brightness  in  her  eye,  that  made 
Lady  Laura  look  at  her  approvingly  when  she  came 
down  dressed  for  the  ball.  Maud  looked  as  she  felt. 


veiy  happy.  She  had  never  doubted  Arthur  Jer- 
myri’s  love,  during  all  the  dreary  time  of  absence,  ■ 
but  still  his  words,  “  My  own  Maud,”  rang  in  her 
ears  with  an  exquisite  thrill  of  happiness.  She  did 
not  reflect  upon  the  light  in  which  her  mother  would 
view  a  comparatively  penniless  younger  brother; 
and  yet  Maud  might  have  known  that  to  secure  a 
rich  husband  for  her  was  one  of  the  main  objects  of 
Lady  Laura’s  life. 

II. 

Macd  Beacciiamp  and  Arthur  Jermyn  had  been 
friends  and  jilayfellows  from  almost  babyhood: 
their  first  separation,  when  Arthur  went  to  sea  at 
fourteen,  was  her  first  grief.  Since  then  her  life 
was  divided  into  the  time  when  he  was  with  her 
and  the  time  he  was  not.  She  lived,  on  from  one 
to  the  other  as  it  were ;  and  now  that  he  had  come 
home  on  a  long  leave,  she  could  scarcely  imagine 
that  others  would  not  view  her  hero  with  her  eyes. 
Maud  had  never  built  for  herself  a  “chilteau  en 
Es|>agne,”  or  indulged  in  a  day-dream,  in  which  Ar¬ 
thur  Jermyn  was  not  conspicuously  prominent. 

MTien  she  came  down  staire  and  entered  the 
drawing-room,  prepared  to  accompany  her  mother 
to  the  ball,  she  found  a  few  of  the  habitue'g  of  Lady 
Laur.a’s  house  still  there.  Among  them  was  the 
Earl  of  Preston,  a  very  wealthy,  middle-aged  man, 
who  still  atlccted  youth,  and  had  of  late  b««n  very 
kind  and  attentive  to  her.  To  her  surprise,  he  ac¬ 
companied  them  to  Lady  Standish’s,  and  claimed 
her  nand  for  the  first  auadrillc.  As  Arthur  was  not 
there,  it  was  matter  of  the  greatest  inilifierence  to 
her  with  whom  she  danced  ;  and  she  listened  with 
a  vacant  smile,  and  thoughts  far  away,  to  Ixird 
Preston’s  dull  conversation.  She  could  not  help 
speculating  on  what  Lady  Laura’s  reception  of  Ar¬ 
thur  might  be,  and  longed  for  it  to  be  over,  in  order 
that  they  might  drift  into  their  old  relations.  Lady 
Laura  received  many  compliments  th<at  night  upon 
her  daughter’s  looks ;  but  they  fell  on  unheeding 
ears,  for  she  was  too  much  absorbed  in  a  new  idea 
which  had  gradually  taken  possession  of  her  mind. 

It  was  impossible  for  her  not  to  notice  what  a 
constant  visitor  Lord  Preston  had  beertne  ;  how  he 
continually  consulted  her  about  his  affairs;  his 
fatherly  interest  in  Maud  (.as  she  considered  it) ; 
his  unremitting  attentions  to  them  all.  It  was 
a  bright  j)rospect,  which  suggested  a  very  agreeable 
solution  to  the  difficulties  and  perplexities  of  her 
life.  Ijord  Preston's  proposal  to  accoinjiany  them 
to  the  ball,  and  hb  impatience  to  dance  with  Maud, 
took  her  by  surprise  ;  and  when  she  found,  on  pro¬ 
posing  to  go  home,  that  her  daughter  was  engaged 
to  dance  with  him  again,  she  thought  it  quite  un¬ 
necessary  for  Maud,  who  was  never  at  a  loss  for 
partners,  to  dance  twice  with  the  same  person,  and 
th.at  person  Lord  Pi'cston.  But  when  he  brought 
Mauu  back  to  her  mother,  and,  after  escorting 
Lady  Laura  to  her  carriage,  said  in  a  low  voice, 
and  with  a  tender  pressure  of  her  hand  “  May  I 
come  to-morrow  ?  and  shall  I  find  you  quite  alone  ?  ” 
then  all  Lady  Laura’s  resentment  vanished,  and  gra¬ 
cious  indeed  w.as  her  assent,  as  she  smiled  upon  him. 

To  Maud’s  surprise,  her  mother  made  no  objec¬ 
tion  the  next  morning  to  her  riding,  as  she  usually 
did  after  a  ball ;  and  a  short  time  after  she  was 
gone  Lord  Preston  arrived. 

Lady  Laura  had  denied  herself  to  all  other  visit¬ 
ors  ;  sm  secure  from  interruption,  she  received  him, 
dressed  in  the  most  becoming  of  morning  toilets,  in 
her  own  especial  sitting-room,  where  uie  shaded 
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light,  and  most  luxurious  arrangement  of  fumiture, 
inrited  repose  and  confidence. 

“1  need  not  ask  you  bow  you  are,  dear  Lady 
Laura,”  said  Lord  Preston,  taking  her  hand ;  “  your 
looks  tell  me  that;  but  how  cruel  of  you  to  keep 
your  secret  from  the  world.” 

“  What  do  you  mean  ?  ”  she  asked,  gently. 

“  I  mean  your  secret  of  perpetual  youth :  it  is 
really  hard  upon  the  rest  of  mankind.  But  now,” 
he  said,  drawing  a  chair  close  to  the  arm  of  the  sofa, 
on  which  she  was  half  sitting,  half  reclining,  prom¬ 
ise  that  we  shall  be  free  from  interruption.  I  want 
much  to  speak  to  you  alone.” 

“  It  is  very  good  of  you  to  have  come  so  early, 
Lord  Preston.  No  one  is  ever  admitted  here.” 

And,  arming  herself  with  handkerchief  and  vinai¬ 
grette,  she  awaited  in  silence  the  dechiration  she 
DOW  fully  expected. 

“  You  must  have  seen,  dear  Lady  Laura,”  he 
began,  with  some  hesitation,  “  how  much  I  rely  on 
your  friendship,  —  how  freiiuently  I  come  to  you  for 
comfort  and  counsel.” 

La<ly  Laura  murmured  a  gr.ocious  assent,  adding, 
that  it  aifonled  her  real  happiness  to  be  of  use  to 
one  she  so  highly  esteemed. 

“  Under  these  cireumstances,”  he  continued,  rather 
nervously,  “  you  will  not  wonder  if  I  :un  anxious 
to  secure  the  life-long  companionship  of  those  I  value 
so  much,  and  to  have  always  at  hand  what  I  now 
can  only  obtain  at  intervals  and  uncertainly'.  I 
can  quite  understand  that  you  would  not  like  to 

five  me  any  definite  rejtly'  without  your  daughter’s 
Qowledge  :  at  her  age,  she  has  a  right  to  expect  it.” 
“I  am  sure  Maud  would  only  be  too  grateful 
for  what  must  add  so  much  to  our  liappiness.  Dear 
child !  she  never  wouhl  thwart  my  wishes,”  mur¬ 
mured  Lady  Laui-a,  a  little  surprised  that  Maud’s 
opinion  should  be  considered  of  so  much  importance. 

“  You  really  think  so  ?  Of  course  it  was  my 
intention  if  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  find  you 
willing  to  accede  to  my  wishes,  that  we  should  all 
share  one  home :  that  your  lovely  daughter  shouhl 
have  no  wish  ungratified :  while  you  wouhl  be  my 
comfort  and  counsellor.  I  can  picture,”  he  con¬ 
tinued  pompously,  “  a  happy  future.  Dear  La<ly 
Laura !  I  may  hope,  may  I  not  ?  You  do  not 
forbid  it  V  ” 

Certainly  not.  Nothing  could  be  furt’uer  from 
Lady  I^aura’s  intentions;  though  something  more 
definite  in  the  form  of  a  projwsal  would  have  pleased 
her  better.  However,  she  gave  him  her  hand,  with 
a  sweet  smile,  saying,  — 

“  Tlie  greatest  happiness  I  could  jwseibly'  have, 
would  be  to  feel  that  I  could  be  of  any  use  or  com¬ 
fort  to  you.” 

*•  Thank  you,”  said  his  lordship,  warmly :  “  thank 
you ;  but  I  knew  what  I  might  expect  from  you. 
Even  now  'there  are  so  many  things  in  which  I 
want  your  ass'istance.  I  have  plans  for  the  altera¬ 
tions  at  Marsden,  —  alterations  that  are  absolutely 
necessary  to  make  the  place  worthy  of  you ;  but  I 
must  deter  all  tliat  for  anoUier  day.  You  will  un¬ 
derstand  that  I  am  anxious  to  see  your  daughter, 
and  liear  from  her  own  lips  the  same  assurance  that 
you  have  given  me.  Y’oung  as  she  is,  dear  Lady 
Laura,  it  is  still  only  due  to  her  to  consult  her  upon 
what  so  closely  concerns  her.” 

“  I  think  she  is  out  riding :  but  I  see  it  is  just 
two  o’clock.  If  you  will  stay  to  luncheon,  you  will 
be  able  to  speak  to  her  afterwanls.” 

So  saying,  she  rang  the  bell,  and  imjuired  if  Miss 
Beauchamp  had  come  in. 


“  Yea,  my  lady ;  she  is  just  come  in  with  Mr. 
Arthur  Jermyn,  who  is  in  the  drawing-room.” 

“  I  gave  particular  orders  that  no  one  should  be 
admitted,”  said  Lady  Laura,  angrily. 

“  Yes,  my  lady ;  no,  my  lady ;  Air.  Jermyn  came 
in  with  Miss  Beauchamp.  He  did  not  ask  if  your 
hu^hip  was  at  home.” 

Lady  Laura  bit  her  lips  with  vexation :  but  what 
was  to  be  done  ?  She  greeted  Arthur,  as  she 
passed  through  the  drawing-room,  with  only  toler¬ 
able  cordiality,  considering  she  had  known  him  from 
his  boyhood,  and  not  seen  him  for  neariy  two 
years. 

Maud  came  into  the  dining-room,  fresh  and  bloom¬ 
ing  as  a  Provence  rose,  with  nappiness  shining  in  her 
soil  eyes.  But,  notwithstanding  her  bright  looks, 
there  was  a  constraint  over  the  small  party.  All 
seemed  preoccupied ;  for  even  Aland’s  happiness  was 
of  a  quiet,  self-contained  sort,  that  was  not  demon¬ 
strative.  Arthur  felt  nervous  as  to  Lady  Laura’s 
reception  of  him,  and  was  anxious  to  see  if  she 
would  give  any  encouragement  to  his  visits.  Lord 
Preston  felt  a  misgiving  as  to  Arthur’s  jKJsition  in 
the  house ;  and  Lady  Laura  was  absorbed  in  restless 
speculations  and  imaginings.  At  last  she  turned 
to  Arthur,  — 

“  I  suppose  you  are  going  back  to  Portsmouth  di¬ 
rectly,  Arthur,  and  that  there  is  no  chance  of  our 
seeing  you  at  Twickenham  this  summer.” 

“  O  no,  mamma !  ”  eagerly  interposed  Aland,  be¬ 
fore  Arthur  could  reply ;  “  this  is  to  long  leave ;  he 
need  not  go  back  till  i^ptember.” 

“  Really,”  said  Lady  Jjaura,  looking  from  one  to 
the  other  in  some  surprise,  “  you  must  tell  me  about 
your  travels  some  day.  But  1  think  we  may  as  well 
go  back  to  the  drawing-room  now.” 

Lord  Preston  and  Arthur  followed  Lady  Laura 
into  the  drawing-room,  and  were  soon  engaged  in  a 
conversation  on  the  new  s}'stem  of  naval  gunnery, 
in  wluch  Lord  Preston  took  an  interest.  Lady 
Laura,  meanwhile,  had  beckoned  to  her  daughter  to 
follow  her  into  her  sitting-room. 

“  Aland,”  she  said,  in  rather  a  Hurried  manner, 
“  Lonl  Preston  wishes  to  speak  to  you.” 

“  To  me,  mamma  ?  ”  isipeated  Maud,  in  undis¬ 
guised  astonishment. 

‘‘  Yes ;  to  you.  He  is  so  good,  so  considerate  ! 
and  wishes  to  tell  you  himself  of  what  he  imagines 
you  may  have  some  foolish  dread.  I  said  that  you 
would  lx;  only  too  glad,  for  my  sake.  O,  Alaud  !  this 
may  make  us  very  happy.” 

“  Then  Lord  Preston  has  —  O.  mamma  !  do  you 
mean  he  has  —  ”  exclaimed  Alaud,  perieetly  bewil¬ 
dered.  And  then  suddenly  remembering  Lord  Pres¬ 
ton’s  frequent  visits — his  kindness  to  herself — it 
tla.«hed  across  her  that  he  had  proposed  to  her  moth¬ 
er.  How  stupid  of  her  not  to  have  seen  this  before  ! 

“  We  must  not  stay  here.  You  can  see  Lord 
Preston  in  the  library.” 

“  I  want  Aland  to  show  you  her  picture.  Lord 
Preston,”  said  Lady  Lauras,  as  they  re-entered  the 
<Iriiwing-room  together.  “  It  L<  in  tlie  library.  No, 
Artliur ;  you  can  see  it  some  other  time,”  she  added, 
as  she  okserved  him  bent  on  following  them. 
“  Come  and  tell  me  some  of  your  adventures.  I 
want  Lord  Preston  to  criticise  it ;  a  new  eye  is  such 
an  advantage.” 

Lord  Pre.ston  followed  Alaud  into  the  library, 
which  was  never  used  but  in  the  winter,  and  looked 
dingy,  and  smelt  of  dust  and  London  smoke. 

“  This  is  my  picture,  I.iOrd  Preston,”  said  Maud, 
as  she  uncovered  an  easel  at  the  farthest  corner  of 
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the  room ;  “  but  it  is  so  unfinished,  I  should  hardly 
think  you  could  judge  of  it.” 

“  The  outline  seems  correct,”  he  replied,  walking 
backwards  and  forwards,  and  screwing  up  hb  eyes 
with  the  air  of  a  connoisseur,  to  which  he  had  no 
claim,  “  but,  as  you  say,  it  b  so  diiEcult  to  judge  of 
anything  without  color,  and  of  course  I  am  the 
worst  possible  person  to  criticise  it:  it  is  hardly 
likely  tnat  I  should  be  satisfied.” 

“  Are  you  then  so  very  hard  to  please  ?  ”  said 
Maud,  gayly.  “  I  should  hardly  have  thought  it.” 

I  should  be  in  thb  case.  Miss  Beauchamp.” 

“  This  room  is  so  very  dreary  and  uncomfortable, 
shall  we  go  back  ?  ”  said  Maud,  rather  nervously : 
for  Lord  Preston  did  not  seem  inclined  to  speak, 
and  she  felt  that  she  could  not  begin. 

“  One  moment,”  he  said.  “  1  tmnk  Lady  Laura 
sent  us  here,  knowing  that  I  was  anxious  for  a  little 
conversation  with  you.  I  have  been  with  her  thb 
morning.” 

“  With  mamma  ?  ”  said  Maud,  blushing.  Now 
surely  he  was  going  to  announce  hb  intention  of 
becoming  her  stepfather. 

“  Yes ;  but  kind  and  encouraging  as  she  was,  it 
was  difficult  to  feel  secure  of  the  happiness  she 
promised  me  till  I  knew  irom  you  that  you  would 
indorse  all  that  she  said.  My  life  will  be  spent  in 
trying  to  make  you  happy.  You  are  not  afraid  to 
trust  me  ?  ” 

“  No,  indeed.  Lord  Preston.  If  mamma  approves 
how  can  I  object  ?  ” 

“  Still  I  felt  it  right  to  ask  you.  And  now  how  can 
I  express  my  gratitude  for  thb  sweet,  thb  ready  ac¬ 
quiescence  ?  To  one  less  confiding  dbparity  of  age 
might  have  been  an  obstacle.” 

Maud  looked,  as  she  felt,  mystified.  He  seemed 
such  a  very  appropriate  age  for  her  mother ;  and, 
not  knowing  what  to  say,  remained  silent. 

“  I  dared  scarcely  hope,”  he  continued,  “  that  one 
so  young,  so  lovely,  would  trust  to  one  so  much  her 
senior  for  making  her  happy.  Dear  Miss  Beau¬ 
champ,  I  am  so  grateful,  lou  will  accept  thb,  I 
hope,  in  memor}’  of  to-day  ” ;  and,  taking  a  jewel- 
case  out  of  his  pocket,  he  clasped  a  beautiful  emeiv 
aid  and  diamond  bracelet  upon  Maud’s  slender 
wrist,  imprinting  a  kiss  on  her  forehead  at  the  same 
time. 

Something  in  hb  manner  made  Maud  feel  uncom¬ 
fortable,  and  she  involuntarily  shrunk  away.  The 
next  moment  her  conscience  reproached  her  with 
ingratitude,  and  she  endeavored  to  atone  for  her 
apparent  ungraciousness. 

“  This  for  me  ?  O,  Lord  Preston,  it  b  much 
too  beautiful.” 

“  How  can  anything  be  too  beautiful  for  one  to 
whom  I  would  gladly  give  all  I  possess,  and  who,  I 
hope,  will  soon  share  it  ■with  me.” 

“  I !  ”  exclaimed  Maud,  startiM,  and  coloring 
deeply;  “I  don’t  understand.  I  thought  mam¬ 
ma —  ” 

“  Yes,  I  spoke  to  her  first.  She  told  me  that  I 
might  hope  to  obtain  this  little  hand.  Tell  me 
again  that  she  was  not  mistaken.” 

“  O,  Lord  Preston,”  smd  Maud,  her  eyes  filling 
with  tears  as  she  spoke,  “pray  say  no  more  !  We 
have  all  been  mistaken.  We  thought  it  was  mam¬ 
ma.” 

“  Thought  that  I  wished  to  make  Lady  Laura  my 
wife  ?  I&rdly  likely,”  he  added  in  a  tone  which 
showed  how  bitterly  he  resented  the  accusation. 

“  Then  there  is  nothing  but  miseiy  to  come,”  said 
Maud,  bursting  into  tears,  and  hiding  her  face  in 


the  cushion  of  the  sofa ;  “  nothing  but  misery  for  us 
all.” 

“  Why  must  there  be  misery,  Maud  ?  ”  asked 
Lord  Preston,  anxiously.  “  Is  it  impossible  for  you 
to  love  me  ’?  Think  again  before  you  reject  such 
love  as  mine.” 

“  Indeed,  indeed,  I  am  most  grateful,”  said  Maud 
still  weeping ;  “  but  it ’s  quite  impossible.” 

“  It  cannot  be  impossible  unless  you  love  another. 
Pardon  me,”  he  added  as  he  saw  Maud’s  counte¬ 
nance  change ;  “  I  know  I  have  no  right  to  ask  the 
question ;  but  I  have  led  a  lonely  life  hitherto,  and 
I  looked  forward  to  a  bright  rature.  It  was  not 
probable,  —  I  was  very  foolish ;  I  looked  forward  to 
making  a  happy  home  for  all,  —  for  Lady  Laura 
whenever  she  chose ;  and  I  hoped  a  quiet  country 
life  would  not  have  been  distasteful  to  you.” 

“  O  no ;  it ’s  the  life  I  like  best,  murmured  Maud; 

“  it ’s  not  that” 

“  Well ;  will  you  tell  me  why  my  case  b  hopeless, 
and  why  you  seem  so  unhappy  ?  If  you  cannot 
love  me  as. I  hoped,  I  may  be  of  some  use  or  com¬ 
fort  to  you,  and  that  would  now  be  my  greatest  con¬ 
solation.  As  for  myself,  every  prospect  I  had  of 
happiness  b  shattered.” 

“  O  don’t  say  so.  Lord  Preston !  You  have  been 
so  kind,  so  generous ;  I  will  tell  you  the  truth.  If 
there  was  no  one  else,  —  I  mean,”  said  Maud,  blush¬ 
ing  deeply,  “if  I  had  not  already  prombed —  ” 

“  Surely  that  b  impossible  at  your  age,  and  with¬ 
out  Lady  Laura’s  knowledge  !  ” 

“  Mamma  did  not  know.  It  was  alw^the  same. 
Arthur  and  I  were  always  together.  Twickenham 
was  his  home  till  he  came  to  London,  and  he  went 
to  sea.” 

“  Arthur !  Mr.  Jermyn,  do  you  mean  ?  Could 
Lady  Laura  have  known  of  this  ?  ” 

“  Mamma  never  knew  it ;  and  besides,  when  you 
spoke  to  her  she  never  thought  of  me.  I  know  she 
did  not  Pray,  pray  don’t  tell  her,”  said  Maud,  in 
great  distress;  “she  never  would  let  Arthur  come  to 
the  house,  and  then  I  should  never  see  him  again.” 

“  Is  he  then  so  very  dear  to  you  ?  Poor  child,” 
said  Lord  Preston,  sitting  down  by  her  on  the  sofa. 
“  Tell  me  why  Lady  Laura  should  object  to  him  so 
much.” 

“  Only  because  he  is  so  poor  and  a  sailor,”  smd 
Maud  in  a  low  voice.  “  She  could  not  really  object 
to  him.  He  expects  to  be  made  Captain  soon,  and 
this  is  his  long  leave.  O,  if  mamma  knew,  she  would 
never  let  me  see  him.” 

“  Not  if  he  were  an  admiral  with  three  thousand 
a  year  ?  ”  asked  Lord  Preston,  with  a  smile. 

“  That  is  impossible,”  said  Maud,  a  little  hurt  at 
his  manner.  “  I  did  not  know  you  were  laughing 
at  me.” 

“  God  knows  I  am  not.  I  am  much  too  sad  to 
laugh  at  any  one,  Maud,  —  still  less  at  you.  But 
the  next  best  thing  to  being  happy  one’s  self  is  to  trjr 
and  make  others  so.  I  hope  I  shall  not  fail  in  this 
as  I  have  in  the  other.” 

Lord  Preston  had  a  kind,  generous  heart  in  spite 
of  many  little  weaknesses.  “  I  must  thank  you, 
Maud,  for  your  confidence.  Will  you  trust  your 
future  in  my  hands  for  a  time  ?  I  should  like  to 
make  you  happy  in  your  way  as  I  cannot  do  so  in 
mine.” 

His  manner,  though  affectionate,  wm  quite 
changed,  and  Maud  did  not  shrink  from  him  now. 
Her  heart  was  full  of  sorrow  and  gratitude. 

“  Will  vou  take  this  ?  ”  she  said,  shyly,  unclasping 
the  bracelet  from  her  arm. 
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“  No :  keep  it ;  and  wear  it  on  your  weddine-dav 
gg  a  gii^  from  never  relinquish  his 

claim  to  be  your  greatest  friend,  though  he  cannot 
be  more.” 

“But  you  could,  Lord  Preston,”  said  Maud, 
eagerly ;  “  you  could ;  and  we  should  all  be  happy 
■till  if  it  was  only  as  I  fancied  and  mamma  thougnt.” 

“Why  do  you  imagine  she  thought  so?”  he 
laked,  with  some  curiosity. 

“  Of  course  she  thought  so,”  said  Maud,  reproach¬ 
fully  ;  “  besides,  she  told  me  as  much  herself.” 

Lord  Preston  fell  into  a  fit  of  musing,  from  which 
he  suddenly  roused  himself. 

“lam  going  to  the  Admiralty  now,  or  it  will  be 
too  late.  I  ^all  see  you  sometimes,  Maud,  shall 
not  I?  Or  at  least  you  will  ask  me  to  your  wed¬ 
ding,”  he  said,  as  he  kissed  her  hand. 

“  And  mamma  ?  ”  said  Maud,  in  an  agony ;  “  you 
are  going  away,  and  what  can  I  tell  mamma  ?  ” 

“Nothing  t^ay ;  I  shall  see  her  to-morrow.” 

Both  were  too  agitated  to  return  to  the  drawing¬ 
room.  Lord  Preston  went  straight  out  of  the  house, 
and  Maud  shut  herself  up  in  her  own  room. 

Very  incoherent  was  the  explanation  she  gave 
when  at  last  Lady  Laura,  having  exhausted  all 
Arthur  could  tell  her,  went  to  look  for  her  in  the 
library,  which  she  found,  of  course,  empty. 

“  Is  Lord  Preston  gone,  Maud  ?  How  very  ex¬ 
traordinary  !  ” 

“  He  was  obliged  to  go  somewhere  before  it  was 
too  late,”  said  Nmud,  as  quietly  as  she  could.  “  He 
tcdd  me  to  say  that  he  was  coming  to  see  you  to- 
nwrrow.” 

“  I  suppose  so ;  and  what  did  he  tell  you  to-day, 
Maud  ?  ” 

“Nothing,  —  not  much.  Oh!  mamma,  he  is  so 
good  and  kind.  He  gave  me  this,”  she  said  ner¬ 
vously,  as  she  put  the  jewel-case  into  her  mother’s 
hands. 

“Really!”  Lady  Laura  looked,  as  she  felt,  sur¬ 
prised.  There  had  been  no  question  of  a  premier 
don  to  her ;  but  then  probably  the  family  diamonds 
were  being  reset.  Still,  she  did  not  feel  altogether 
satisfied,  but  was  obliged  to  wait  till  the  ne.\t  day 
to  solve  the  problem  of  his  sudden  departure,  and, 
as  she  hoped,  to  hear  of  something  more  definite 
than  it  had  been  possible  to  glean  from  his  words 
that  day. 

Quite  early,  before  twelve  o’clock.  Lord  Preston 
appeared.  His  manner  was  somewhat  nervous  and 
constrained,  but  Lady  Laura  was  too  self-conscious 
to  notice  it. 

“  I  am  come  very  early,  dear  Lady  Laura,  because 
I  want  to  speak  to  you  about  Maud.  I  cannot  help 
thinking  that  in  my  conversation  with  her  yesterday 
I  made  some  discovery  that  you  do  not  know. 
Were  you  aware  that  she  has  lost  her  heart  irrev-  j 
ocably  ?  ” 

Surprised  as  Lady  Laura  was  at  this  announce¬ 
ment,  she  was  still  more  so  that  Lord  Preston’s  first 
words  should  be  about  Maud.  She  had  not  ex¬ 
pected  this,  especially  as  he  had  not  been  sufficiently 
explicit  the  day  before  to  relieve  her  mind  of  all 
anxiety  and  doubt  as  to  bis  intentions. 

“  Quite  impossible !  ”  she  exclaimed ;  “  she  knows 
so  few  people.  Till  quite  lately  she  has  never  seen 
any  one  but  her  cousin  and  Arthur  Jermyn.  They 
were  her  constant  companions.” 

“  Exactly,  dear  Lady  Laura;  and  still. will  be,  for 
it  is  Arthur  Jermyn  that  she  wishes  to  be  her  com¬ 
panion  for  life.” 

“  A  sailor !  with  no  kind  of  expectations,  —  per¬ 


fectly  penniless !  I  do  not  believe  Maud  would  be 
so  absurd.  You  must  be  mistaken.  At  all  events, 
when  we  tell  her  the  hopelessness,  the  folly  of  such 
an  attachment  —  ” 

“  It  will  not  make  the  slightest  difference :  besides, 
it  strikes  me  as  a  very  natural  thing  to  happen. 
He  is  a  very  fine  young  fellow,  and  has  every  chance 
of  rising  rapidly  in  his  profession.  I  spoke  to  Lord 
- about  him  yesterday.  I  fancy  he  will  get  tol¬ 
erably  quick  promotion.  Beyond  that,  as  I  am 
interested  in  his  success,  I  shall  allow  him  a  thousand 
a  year  for  his  life  the  day  he  marries  Maud,  and  my 
errand  now  is  to  obtain  your  consent.” 

Again  was  Lady  Laura  startled  at  a  proposition 
so  different  to  what  she  was  expecting. 

“Do  they  know  of  this?”  she  asked,  in  great 
surprise. 

“  Maud  knows  that  I  would  help  her  if  I  could. 
Arthur  Jermyn  I  never  saw  in  my  life  till  yester¬ 
day.  You  will  not  refuse  now  to  consent  to  what  I 
am  convinced  is  for  your  daughter’s  happiness  ?  ” 

“  It  seems  so  strange  that  I  never  knew  it,”  said 
Lady  Laura,  not  feeling  at  all  pleased  at  the  turn 
of  events ;  “  the  whole  thing  has  taken  me  quite  by 
surprise.” 

“  Then  you  should  compliment  me  on  my  dis¬ 
cernment  in  discovering  what  you  had  not,  dear 
Lady  Laura,  and  should  give  your  consent  as  my 
reward.” 

“  As  you  have  been  so  kind,  and  if  it  is  really 
our  wish.  Lord  Preston.  I  must  sslv  I  have  a  very 
igh  opinion  of  Arthur  Jermyn.  It  was  only  his 
poverty  and  his  profession  that  made  me  hesitate.” 

“  His  profession  we  can’t  help,  and  I  will  engage 
that  they  shall  not  suffer  from  poverty,”  replied  Lord 
Preston.  And  when  Maud  came  in  from  her  ride 
she  found  all  the  aspect  of  her  life  changed,  and  her 
mother  ready  to  agree  to  all  she  and  Arthur  might 
wish. 

As  Lord  Preston  had  a  good  deal  to  arrange  for 
Arthur,  he  continued  to  be  a  constant  visitor  in  Se¬ 
ville  Row.  Maud  and  Arthur  were  of  course  en¬ 
tirely  occupied  with  each  other,  and  Lord  Preston 
had  of  necessity  to  fall  back  upon  Lady  Laura. 
She,  poor  woman,  was  in  a  very  perplexed  state  of 
mind ;  for  though  she  would  not  for  the  world  do 
anything  to  discourage  Lord  Preston,  or  throw  cold 
water  upon  his  kind  acts  towards  her  child,  still  she 
would  have  preferred  his  manner  to  be  more  lover- 
like  towards  herself.  But  she  was  practical,  and  a 
woman  of  great  taste,  and  therefore  was  of  consid¬ 
erable  assistance  to  him  in  giving  her  opinion  upon 
all  the  improvements  he  was  carrying  out  on  his 
estates.  He  never  again  alluded  to  the  conversation 
he  had  had  alone  with  her  before  his  interview  with 
Maud.  She  could  not  understand  him.  He  neither 
seemed  disposed  to  commit  himself  nor  to  draw  back. 

The  season  was  drawing  to  a  close,  and  there  were 
endless  speculations  as  to  the  real  state  of  things  in 
Saville  Row.  Maud’s  marriage  was  arranged  to  take 
place  on  the  4th  of  August.  Need  we  say  that 
there  was  another  marriage  at  the  same  time  that 
morning  at  St.  Geoige’s,  Hanover  Square  ? 

DRESS  AND  ITS  ECCENTRICI'TIES.* 

Some  very  motherly  people  have  photographs 
taken  of  their  children  year  by  year,  that  they  may 
have  memorials  of  the  various  changes  which  annu¬ 
ally  take  place.  It  would  not  be  amiss  if,  by  some 
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mmilar  means,  the  changes  of  &shion  could  be  per¬ 
petuated.  It  would  m  TC17  entertaining  if  the 
monthly  publications  of  Le  FoUet  or  Le  Petit 


monthly  publications  of  Le  FoUet  or  Le  Petit 
Courier  des  Dames  were  preserved,  so  that  the 
revolutions  which  are  continually  taking  place  in 
the  fashion  of  ladies’  dresses  might  be  noted.  Pho¬ 
tographs  would  give  such  an  imperfect  idea  of  dress, 
owing  to  the  absence  of  icolor,  otherwise  they  would 
supply  the  want  more  readily  than  anything  else. 

A  volume  has  lately  come  into  our  hands,  in 
which  the  fashions  of  laidies’  dresses  some  fifty  years 
ago  and  more  are  depicted.  It  is  quite  amusing  to 
see  them.  To  our  eyes  they  have  rather  a  gro¬ 
tesque  appearance ;  but  not  so  grotesque  as  they 
would  have  seemed  two  or  three  years  ago,  because, 
in  some  respects,  we  are  approximating  to  some  of 
them,  especially  to  those  of  the  “  Empire.” 

We  can  imagine  it  to  be  a  very  perplexing  thing 
to  know  how  to  keep  pace  with  the  cnanges  which 
c!»ch  year,  and,  we  might  almost  say,  every  season 
of  the  year,  bring  in.  At  one  time  the  dresses  are 
as  full,  as  they  are  scanty  at  another.  The  changes 
are  propitious  to  dressmakers  and  milliners  and 
haberdashers,  but  not  to  any  one  else,  excepting  so 
far  as  one  fashion  happens  to  be  more  becoming 
than  another. 

Wo  have  before  now  railed  against  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  the  crinoline,  and  the  annoyances  to  which 
it  led.  Though  it  was  said  that  it  would  be  laid 
aside,  we  ventured  to  doubt  the  assertion,  and  pre¬ 
sumed  to  say  that  it  had  taken  too  firm  a  hold  upon 
the  public  for  it  to  be  easily  discarded.  The  ongin 
of  the  crinoline  was  singular  enough.  It  was  said 
to  have  originated  at  a  time  when  the  Empress  of 
the  French  was  expected  to  give  birth  to  the  Prince 
Imperial,  when,  whatever  otiiers  might  think,  she 
did  not  consider  that  her  “  situation  ”  was  any  em¬ 
bellishment,  and  she  therefore  desired,  if  not  alto¬ 
gether  to  conceal  it,  at  aH  events  to  make  it  less 


apparent. 

Is  it  not  singular  that  a  fashion  so  universally 
adopted  by  women  of  all  ages  and  condition,  mar¬ 
ried  and  single,  should  have  had  such  an  origin  ? 
Surely  one  would  have  predicted  of  it  beforehand 
that  it  would  have  been  rejected  with  disgust  and 
scorn.  Instead  of  which  it  has  been  welcomed,  is 
universally  adopted,  and  tenaciously  retained,  in 
spite  of  the  remonstrance,  jeers,  sneers,  and  dislike 
which  it  has  continually  provoked,  and  notwith¬ 
standing  the  attempts  made  from  time  to  time  to  lay 
it  aside  or  bring  it  into  disrepute.  Our  eyes  have 
become  so  accustomed  to  it  that,  when  we  meet  with 
any  of  those  limp,  strmght-down  figures  which  are 
the  result  of  its  disuse,  we  are  startled  and  shocked, 
as  if  some  of  the  “  corps  de  ballet  ”  were  walking 
abroad  in  the  noonday.  We  are  disposed  to  exclaim 
against  them  as  an  infringement  of  the  laws  of  de¬ 
cency.  We  are  indeed  strange  mortals,  to  be  so 
much  the  creatures  of  habit  that,  if  our  eyes  are 
accustouied  to  one  state  of  things  we  are  intolerant 
of  any  other,  without  any  particular  reganl  to  the 
fitness  and  propriety  and  decorum  of  that  to  which 
we  have  suffered  ourselves  to  become  habituated. 
In  time  we  might  get  used  to  any  costume,  however 
short  and  scanty.  It  Ls  a  dangerous  state  of  things, 
and  we  think  that  motlem  society  shows  that  it  is 


The  Saturday  Review  has,  with  powerful  pen  and 
caustic  tongue,  taken  upon  itself  the  unenviable  of¬ 
fice  of  censor  morum.  We  had  been  longing  to  enter 
the  lists  against  the  prevalence  of  certain  fashions 
which  had  crept  into  the  best  society,  but  we  were 


restrained  from  doing  so,  partly  fiom  a  hope  that 
society  itself  would  indignantly  reject  the  attempt 
to  introduce  a  laxity  of  dress  which  cannot  fail  to 
have  a  demoralizing  effect  ujicn  the  public  mind 
and  partly  from  a  fear  of  directing  attention  to  the 
style  which  we  consider  to  be  so  much  to  be  repre¬ 
hended.  But  those  apprehensions  have  no  lonrer 
any  force.  The  attempt  has  been  made,  and  Sag 
not  been  protested  against,  except  by  the  Saturday 
which  has  also  directed  the  public  mind  to  certam 
peculiarities  in  the  dress  of  the  present  day,  which 
might  almost  be  called  scandals  without  any  great 
straining  of  the  meaning  of  the  word.  The  article 
to  which  we  refer  was  by  no  means  exhaustive ;  but 
it  is  perhaps  impossible  that  it  should  be  so,  as  the 
freaks  of  unlicensed  fancy  which  gave  rise  to  the 
remarks  are  almost  without  limit. 

It  was  but  a  year  ago  that  complaints  were  loud 
r^ainst  the  amplitude  of  ladies’  dresses.  The  ex¬ 
tent  of  ground  they  covered  was  almost  fabulous, 
and  the  consequent  cost  of  a  gown  was  a  serious  item 
of  exjienditure,  and  alarmed  voung  men  and  old.  1 
The  young  feared  an  entanglement  which  might 
lead  to  matrimony,  when  a  lady’s  dress  was  so  costly 
and  their  means  were  not  great ;  and  their  elders 
looked  with  apprehension  upon  a  state  of  things 
which,  if  it  should  find  its  wa^'  into  their  liomes,  I 
would  paralyze  all  their  energies  and  exhaust  their 
resources.  But  now  the  complaint  is  that,  while  the  ' 
dresses  are  plain,  almost  to  indecency,  in  front,  they  | 
have  such  immense  (rains  that  they  actually  inter-  j 
fere  with  the  enjoyment  of  the  public.  A  lady  who  | 
walks  in  the  Park  with  a  long  train  trailing  behind 
her  in  the  dust  and  dirt,  occupies  so  much  space 
that  no  one  dares  to  follow  within  three  or  four 
yartls  of  her.  Imagine,  then,  what  the  inconven¬ 
ience  must  be  in  large  assemblies  within  doors, 
where  space  is  not  illimitable,  and  where  the  trains 
are  even  longer  than  those  for  morning  wear.  The 
inconvenience  has  been  felt  to  such  a  degree  that  it 
has  given  rise  to  a  different  kind  of  costume  for 
those  who  care  for  walking  e.xercise,  and  dislike 
equally  to  hold  up  their  dress,  and  to  suffer  it  to 
sweep  the  ground.  Their  costume  consists  of  a  pet¬ 
ticoat,  a  short  dress  which  shows  tlife  petticoat,  and 
a  kind  of  cloak  or  mantle  to  match.  When  this 
costume  is  worn,  it  has  the  effect  of  three  tiers  of 
dresses,  and  has  a  most  peculiar  look,  though  we  do 
not  doubt  that  it  possesses  great  advantages. 

In  order  to  make  the  modern  fa.«hion  of  plaitlcss 
gowns  applicable  to  all,  it  is  found  necessary  to 
shorten  the  waists  of  the  dresses ;  and  as  all  persors 
are  not  made  alike,  and  some  are  thin  and  others 
stout,  modem  ingenuity  has  hit  upon  an  invention 
by  which  whatever  is  defective  may  be  8uj)plie(L 
We  have  been  assured  that,  in  onier  that  all  may 
seem  to  possess  a  certain  rotundity  of  fonn  which, 
though  by  no  means  beautitul,  is  certainly  suggestive 
of  a  condition  which  was  never,  till  now,  supposed 
to  have  any  outward  merit  or  attraction,  but  the 
semblance  of  which  is  now  de  rigueur  among  a  cer¬ 
tain  portion  of  the  fashionable  world,  it  has  been 
found  advisable  to  invent  something  which  shall 
supply  what  fashion  requires.  A  ventre  of  gutta 
percha  is  the  remedy  for  these  natural  defects,  and 
ladies  are  persuaded  to  wear  it  that  their  dresses, 
which  are  made  sans  plies  in  front,  may  be  duly 
strained  over  this  artificial  protuberance.  It  seems 
to  us  almost  incredible  that  any  ladies  can  be  found  ■ 
who  will  submit  to  such  an  indignity ;  but  what  will 
they  not  submit  to  that  they  may  be  in  the  fashion  ? 

I  Some  years  ago  the  style  of  ladies’  dresses  gave  rise 
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(0  that  well-known  riddle,  “Why  is  a  lady  always 
ia  a  itate  of  agitation  ?  Because  she  is  in  a  bus^ 
behind  and  a  pucker  before.”  This  arose  from  cer¬ 
tain  fictitious  appearances  which  fashion  insisted 
spon  being  maintained,  and  to  which  ladies  submit¬ 
ted.  bo  now  fictitious  appearances  are  to  be  kept 
op,  although  they  are,  it  is  true,  of  a  different  and 
■ore  objectionable  kind.  The  principle,  however, 
of  iupplementing  nature  is  the  same  in  all  ca.ses. 

A  story  is  told  of  an  Enj^lish  lady  who  desired  to 
be  dressed  in  the  height  ol  fashion,  and  who,  there¬ 
fore,  applied  to  the  most  eminent  dressmaker  in 
Paris,  who  happens  to  be  a  man,  and  whose  fiat  is 
kreversible. 

The  lady  ordered  her  dress,  her  measure  was 
taken,  and  a  day  was  fixed  for  trying  it  on.  She 
iepaire<i  at  the  proper  hour  to  this  man’s  hou.«e  and 
tned  on  her  gown.  The  dressmaker  lilted  up  his 
hands  with  horror,  exclaiming,  at  the  same  time, 
“i/ais,  madame,  vow  n’avez  pan  de  vtntre!” 

“  What  ?  ”  inquired  the  astonished  lady.  She 
could  not  believe  her  ears.  But  it  was  Ihlly  ex¬ 
plained  to  her  that  no  gown  would  fit  unless  this 
want  were  supplietl.  The  lady  had  never  been 
aware  till  then  of  such  a  want.  She  had  always 
been  satisfied  with  the  .supply  which  nature  had 
ipren  her,  and  could  not  iiuaginc  any  necessity  for 
the  intervention  of  art.  But  the  dressmaker  was 
inexorable.  “  11  faut  absolwnent”  was  his  ceaseless 
reply  to  her  protests  ;  and  when  he  called  to  one  of 
the  attendants,  “  Apportez-inoi  le  ventre  de  Ma¬ 
dame  la  Princesse  de - et  de  Madame  la  Marquise 

de - she  was  overwhclnjed  and  silenced.  She 

wbniitted.  The  contrivance  was  fixed  on,  the  dress 
was  strained  over  it,  and  she  walked  forth  a  plump 
and  comely  dame,  and  the  rotundity  of  her  form  al¬ 
most  put  her  to  shame.  It  was  then  that  she  had  to 
sit  down,  stand  up,  walk  here  and  there  l)etbre  the 
dressmaker's  critical  eye,  that  he  might  detect  any 
flaw  there  hap(H!ued  to  be  in  the  costume  which  he 
had  prepared  for  her.  So  the  story  runs.  Se  non  e 
vero  e  ben  trovalo. 

It  is  also  further  asserted  that  as  everything,  even 
modesty  itself,  is  to  bo  sacrificed  to  dress,  and  that 
as  the  sole  object  in  liie  is  the  set  and  fashion  of  a 
gown,  art  has  other  inventions  to  supply  other  de¬ 
fects.  There  are  the  seins-palpilants  and  the  ears, 
all  made  of  gutta-percha.  It  seems  incredible  ;  but 
we  again  repeat  that  there  is  no  humiliation  to 
which  some  people  will  not  submit  that  they  may 
be  of  that  exclusive  number  who  call  themselves 
the  “  ihshionable  world.”  Imagine  a  woman  pos¬ 
sessed  of  any  modesty  submitting  to  such  indigni¬ 
ties,  consenting  to  go  forth  as  an  impostor;  her 
form  rounded  by  art ;  her  bosom  heaving,  not  with 
emotion  ;  her  delicate  ear,  pink  like  a  shell,  and  of 
exquisite  form,  purchased  in  the  Boulevard.  What 
an  impostor !  Who  knows  but  what  she  may  be 
painted  too  ?  for  it  is  said  that  cosmetics  arc  in 
Mvor  by  which  false  tints  are  given  to  the  skin  and 
to  the  hair. 

Not  long  since  it  was  the  fashion  to  dye  the  hair 
red  and  gold,  and  make  the  skin  white  with  paint, 
the  cheeks  pink  with  rouge,  and  the  eyelids 
staineil;  but  now  this  capricious  goddess,  whom 
fine  ladies  worship  with  such  devotion,  prefers  dark 
hair  and  olive  complexions,  and  the  rage  is  now  for 
brown  washes  as  it  used  to  be  for  white.  Tlie  blue- 
black  hair  and  dark  skin  of  the  gypsy  have  become 
the  envy  of  the  ladies  of  fashion,  and  they  hope,  by 
means  of  washes  and  dyes,  to  make  themselves 
“  beautifiil  forever.” 


These  freaks  of  fancy  make  us  bum  with  shame 
for  our  countrywomen.  They  savor  too  much  of  the 
demi-monde^  and  are  suggestive  of  ail  that  is  coarse 
and  sensual,  and  of  those  enticements  and  tricks 
which  ought  to  be  unknown  amongst  gentlewomen. 
A  predilection  for  these  false  lights  on  the  part  of 
ladies  of  fashion,  and  their  submissive  subservience 
to  their  dressmakers,  has  introduced  a  habit  of  low 
dressing  which  ought  to  be  protested  against  by  all 
who  have  wives  and  children.  It  has  become  quite 
a  habit  with  even  young  girls  to  have  their  gowns 
cut  so  low  that  they  positively  offend  against  decen¬ 
cy.  We  know  an  instance  in  which  a  young  lady 
walked  into  a  room  where  every  one  was  ready  to 
exclaim  that  she  had  forgotten  to  put  on  the  body 
of  her  dress.  There  was  scarcely  any  to  be  ob¬ 
served,  and  the  sleeve  was  nothing  but  an  armlet, 
having  long  left  the  shoulder,  if  it  was  ever  intend¬ 
ed  for  it.  The  exhibition  was  more  startling  than 
pleasant.  It  is,  however,  very  much  the  fashion  for 
all  ladies  to  wear  their  dresses  too  low, — to  be  too 
decollet ce,  as  the  French  term  it.  An  anecdote  is 
told  of  one  of  our  wits,  who,  it  was  s,aid,  was  going 
to  marry  a  lady  of  some  note,  but  with  whom  he  had 
but  a  very  slight  accjuaintance.  One  of  his  friends 
in(|uired  of  him  whether  it  was  true,  and  offered  his 
congratulations.  The  wit  replied  that  it  was  not 
true,  but  added,  with  a  double  entendre  in  his  words, 
“  that  he  had  seen  more  of  her  than  he  had  of  any 
other  woman.”  Her  dress  did  not  conceal,  but  dis¬ 
played  her  charms. 

Modc'sty  is  the  greatest  ornament  a  woman  can 
have,  and  the  demoralizing  effect  of  the  present 
style  of  dre.sa  is  that  it  destroys  that  modesty.  We 
have  heard  it  said  by  some  women,  in  excuse  for 
themselves,  that  they  dress  in  this  objectionable 
manner  in  onler  to  please  their  husbands.  It  sounds 
incredible ;  and  if  it  be  so,  we  can  only  say  that 
husbands  richly  deserve  whatever  retribution  may 
be  in  store  for  them  if  they  are  so  ready  to  expose 
the  persons  of  their  wives  to  the  public  gaze.  Men 
are  very  apt  to  be  hard  upon  women  who  err,  to 
pass  severe  judgments  upon  them,  .and  to  allow  no 
locus  penitentice.  But  if  they  are  so  foolish  as  to  en¬ 
courage  them  in  immodest  dressing,  they  should  be 
the  last  persons  to  quarrel  with  them  for  following 
out  their  precepts  to  their  natural  conclusion. 

If  we  were  c^led  upon  to  say  what  is  the  distinct¬ 
ive  characteristic  of  the  age  in  which  we  live,  we 
should  be  inclined  to  designate  it  as  an  age  of 
shams.  Unreality  creeps  into  everything.  The 
gravest  matters  are  tainted  with  it.  Even  in  re¬ 
ligion,  whei'e  unrealities  should  find  no  place,  there 
is  contention  about  externals  which  are  devoid  of 
any  real  meaning.  Bishops  and  cleigy  contend  for 
pastoral  stalls  and  vestments  when  they  no  longer 
have  the  things  they  symboUze.  Language  is  made 
to  conceal  the  truth,  and  exaggeration  distorts  it. 
Professions  of  friendship  are  hollow,  and  treachery 
undermines  the  closest  ties.  In  the  political  world 
we  hear  it  forever  stated  that  parties  are  lietrayed 
by  their  chiefs,  and  that  principle  is  at  a  discount. 
And  in  the  smaller  details  of  life  we  find  that,  in¬ 
stead  of  the  instincts  of  nature  rebelling  against  any 
thing  that  is  unreal,  there  is  an  appetite  for  it ;  that 
shams  are  in  favor,  and  that  every  one  is  attracted 
by  them  rather  than  otherwise. 

In  the  matter  now  before  us  we  find  this  to  be 
especially  the  case.  False  hair,  false  color,  false 
stomachs,  false  ears,  are  used  without  compunction 
where  they  are  considered  to  be  needed.  The  con¬ 
sequence  IS  that  woman  has  become  an  imposture. 
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and  men  have  learned  to  fear  that  what  they  most 
admire  may  be  but  a  successful  art.  Old  women 
have  long  since  done  all  in  their  power  to  repair 
the  ravages  of  time.  Wigs  and  fronts,  teeth,  paint 
and  rouge,  have  always  been  made  use  of  by  those 
who  know  not  how  to  grow  old.  But  they  have 
not  been  able  to  deceive  the  world,  which  takes 
them  at  their  real  value,  and  can  see  behind  the 
screen  of  unrealities  to  which  they  have  fled  for 
refuge  from  the  print  of  years.  We  cannot  resist 
quoting  a  passage  from  a  well-known  writer  on  this 
subject,  in  which  she  has  described  the  appearance 
of  an  old  woman  who  is  not  ashamed  of,  and  has  no 
wish  to  hide  her  age.  “  See  the  plaited  border,  or 
the  full  ruche  of  the  cap,  white  as  snow,  circling 
close  round  the  face,  as  if  jealous  to  preserve  the 
oval  that  age  has  lost ;  the  hair  peeping  th)m  be¬ 
neath,  finer  and  more  silken  than  ever,  but  white  as 
that  border,  or  gray  as  the  shadow  thrown  by  it ; 
the  complexion  withered  and  faded,  yet,  being  re¬ 
lieved,  as  nature  has  appointed  it  to  be,  b^  the  still 
more  faded  tints  of  the  hair,  in  a  certain  degree 
delicate  and  fresh ;  the  eyes  with  most  of  their 
former  fire  extinguished,  still  surrounded  only  with 
the  chastened  hues  of  age,  brighter  than  anything 
else  in  the  face ;  the  face  itself,  lined  with  deep 
wrinkles,  but  not  one  that  the  painter  would  spare  : 
the  full  handkerchief,  or  rich  bustling  laces  scrupu¬ 
lously  covering  neck  and  throat  reminding  us  that 
the  modesty  of  her  youth  has  survived,  though  not 
its  charms ;  some  deep  sober  shawl  or  scarf  which 
the  French  rightly  call  le  drapeau  de  vieille  femme, 
carefully  concealing  the  outline  of  the  figure,  though 
not  its  general  feminine  proportions,  —  all  brilliant 
contrasts,  as  all  violent  passions,  banished  from  the 
picture,  and  replaced  by  a  harmony  which  is  worth 
them  all.” 

The  same  writer,  who  has  so  admirably  depicted 
an  old  woman  whom  every  one  must  venerate  and 
love,  goes  on  to  speak  of  the  moral  influence  that 
such  an  one  must  have  over  the  society  in  which  she 
lives.  Having  gone  through  all  the  “progressive 
periods  of  life,”  having  passed  through  its  sunshine 
and  its  shade,  she  “  now  casts  them  all  aside,”  and 
asserts  her  claim  to  our  respect  in  the  simple  fact  of 
her  age.  She  knows  that  “  to  all  who  have  eyes  to 
see  and  hearts  to  feel,  her  silver  locks  are  more 
precious  than  the  most  golden  tresses  money  could 
purchase,  —  her  pale  cheek  more  interesting  than 
the  finest  bloom  art  could  simulate,  —  her  modest 
coverings  more  attractive  than  the  most  wonderfully 
reseiwed  remains  of  beauty  she  could  exhibit,  — 
er  whole  venerable  aspect  of  age  more  lovely  than 
the  very  best  imitation  of  youth  she  could  possibly 
get  up ;  who  not  only  makes  old  age  respectable 
and  honorable,  but  even  enviable,  in  the  eyes  of 
those  who  are  still  toiling  in  the  heat  and  burden  of 
the  day.”  In  quoting  this  passage  almost  at  length, 
we  render,  en  passant,  the  best  tribute  we  could  pay 
to  the  right  feeling  and  eloquent  description  of  one 
who  has  written  so  truthfully  and  well  on  the  art  of 
dress.  We  wish,  with  all  our  hearts,  that  her  words 
would  sink  deep  into  the  minds  of  the  young  and 
old  of  our  time.  The  old  would  teach  a  lesson  to 
the  young  which  they  have  great  need  to  learn,  and 
the  young  would  know  that  the  unspeakable  charm 
of  the  picture  which  has  been  so  admirably  drawn 
lies  in  the  fact  that  not  even  in  the  palmiest  days  of 
her  youth  and  admiration  did  this  old  lady  ever  lay 
aside,  or  even  lightly  tamper  with  that  modesty  and 
refinement  which  are  in  every  sense  the  crowning 
graces  of  womanhood. 


How  difierent  must  be  the  influence  of  that 
meretricious  style  of  dress  of  which  the  distinctive 
feature  is  unreality  and  imposture,  and  its  chief 
merit  successful  simulation  1  How  truly  does  the 
Saturday  say  that  it  has  a  demoralizing  efiecti 
How  can  it  be  otherwise  when  women  consent  to 
indignities  and  to  a  system  of  imposture  that  thej 
mav,  as  they  are  assured  and  hope  will  be  the  case, 
make  themselves  more  captivating?  No  one  div 
figures  herself  for  the  purpose  of  disfiguration.  No 
one  adopts  a  costume  because  it  is  ugly  and  may 
take  away  from  her  charms.  However  unbecoming 
a  fashion  may  be,  it  is  adopted  not  with  any  idea 
that  it  is  so,  but  under  the  impression  that  it  is 
quite  the  reverse.  Dyes  and  cosmetics  are  used  to 
heighten  beauty  or  to  conceal  defects ;  and  for  the 
same  purpose  these  novel  contrivances  have  been 
brought  into  fashion.  It  is  remarkable  that  while 
the  crinoline  was  introduced  to  conceal  a  fact,  so 
these  more  recent  novelties  make  all  who  adopt 
them  appear  to  be  in  the  very  condition  which  the 
crinoline  was  intended  to  conceal. 

It  is  intelligible  that  elderly  women,  who  are 
conscious  of  the  ravages  of  tiAe,  who  know  that 
they  are  no  longer  young,  and  that  the  bloom  of 
youth  has  left  their  cheeks,  upon  which  the  lapse  of 
years  has  stamped  its  indelible  traces,  should  do  all 
in  their  power  to  simulate  that  which  they  have 
outlived,  especially  when  they  consider  what  are 
called  “  the  claims  of  society  ”  to  be  of  paramount 
importance,  and  care  only  for  the  world  and  its 
charms,  and  live  only  for  society.  But  it  is  incred¬ 
ible  that  the  young,  who  have  sustained  no  loss,  who 
have  no  ground  ot  complaint  against  the  cruel  iron 
grasp  of  time,  should  have  recourse  to  expedients 
which  are  utterly  inconsistent  with  their  early 
years.  The  roundness  of  form,  the  graceful  curves, 
the  soft  tints,  which  belong  to  youth  are  theirs  in  ail 
their  fulness.  They  have  no  need  to  use  fabe  lights, 
because  they  have  no  defects  to  conceal.  Why, 
then,  should  they  adopt  a  fashion  which,  however 
much  it  may  assist  their  elders,  cannot  be  of  any 
service  to  them  ?  What  man  in  his  senses  would 
suffer  himself  to  be  attracted  by  a  painted  doll  ? 
If  the  object  of  dress  is  to  clothe  without  disfiguring 
the  form,  and  if  marriage  is  the  desideratum  of  all 
young  ladies,  it  is,  to  say  the  least,  unwise  in  them 
to  mar  their  prospects  by  the  adoption  of  a  fashion 
which,  however  prevalent  it  may  be,  is  not  only 
unsuited  to  youth,  but  is  suggestive  of  the  tricks 
of  the  demi-monde,  who  have  no  scruple  about  hang¬ 
ing  out  false  lights  to  entrap  the  unwary.  We  re¬ 
member  an  instance  of  a  young  lady  of  considerable 
personal  attractions,  whose  only  fault  had  been 
a  certain  pallor,  which,  after  all,  though  peculiar, 
was  not  actually  unbecoming,  but  which  had  re¬ 
cently  disappeared.  She  asked  a  friend  upon  whom 
she  was  calling  to  lend  her  a  veil,  which,  when  she 
returned  it,  was  all  covered  with  rouge  and  paint. 
It  had  been  noticed  that  she  had  of  late  a  beautiful 
bloom  upon  her  cheeks,  which  had  taken  the  place 
of  her  former  pallor,  and  it  was  hoped,  by  those 
who  were  kinilly  disposed  towards  her,  that  the 
change  was  owing  to  renovated  health  rather  than 
to  art ;  but  it  turned  out  she  was  a  mass  of  paint 
and  rouge.  Eyebrows  and  eyelids  were  darkened ; 
aint  and  rouge  were  liberally  used  ;  and  she  had 
ecome  nothing  better  than  a  painted  doll.  Her  skin 
and  complexion  soon  resented  this  treatment,  and 
became  so  injured  by  the  constant  use  of  cosmetics, 
that  it  was  no  longer  a  matter  of  option,  but  became 
a  necessity  to  her  to  use  fictitious  and  meretricious 
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arts.  Her  fixed  brilliant  coloring,  dark  eyebrows, 
anil  glittering  eyes  became  actually  repulsive. 

Some  persons,  who  carefully  watch  over  the 
education  of  young  girls,  resolutely  set  their  faces 
against  that  wide  field  of  literature  which  comes 
under  the  designation  of  novels.  We  have  no 
intention  of  discussing  the  wisdom  of  a  wholesale 
objection  to  a  kind  of  reading  which  undoubtedly 
has  its  advantages,  because  it  is  a  large  (juestion, 
and  there  are  certainly  many  books  which  come 
under  this  class  which  are  decidedly  objectionable, 
and  which  would  lay  open  to  the  youthful  mind 
a  state  of  thin^  of  which  the  less  they  know  the 
better.  But  it  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  they  who 
are  so  watchful  and  tenacious  upon  this  point  are 
quite  indifferent  upon  a  matter  which  is  at  least 
eijually  injurious.  When  a  young  girl  “  comes 
out  ”  iiito  society,  the  utmost  care  and  consideration 
are  paid  to  her  appearance,  avowedly  for  a  particu¬ 
lar  object,  —  that  she  may  attract  young  men. 

In  order  to  accomplish  this,  —  to  insure  admira¬ 
tion,  which  the  chaperons  designate  “  her  success,” 
—  no  tricks  are  considered  to  be  out  of  place.  If 
she  is  pale,  and  it  is  unbecoming,  recourse  is  had  to 
the  rouge-pot,  which  is  judiciously  used  by  the  ex¬ 
perienced  hand  of  an  anxious  chaperon.  If  she  is 
thin  and  spare,  and  her  figure  is  not  fully  developed, 
the  dressmaker  is  instructed  to  supply  what  nature 
has  omitted,  and  by  dint  of  pads  to  impart  a  round¬ 
ness  which  does  not  exist.  If  she  is  the  reverse, 
then  the  budding  charms  are  to  be  exhibited,  and 
low  dressing  is  adopted.  In  short,  the  one  idea  is  to 
make  the  most  of  a  young  girl’s  “  points,”  and  to 
hide  her  defeets.  She  is  introduced  into  society 
very  much  as  horses  are  taken  to  fairs  for  sale. 
Her  “  points,”  her  “  paces,”  are  earefully  studied 
beforehand,  and  the  chaperon  takes  the  place  and 
performs  the  part  of  the  salesman.  Her  daughter’s 
establishment  in  the  world  is  the  one  all-abwrbing 
idea,  and  men  are  valued  acconling  to  their  rent- 
roll.  .Vs  dress  is  the  means  by  which  favorable  im¬ 
pressions  are  first  made,  it  plays  a  very  prominent 
part  in  the  game,  and  all  the  tricks  and  enticements 
of  which  dress  is  capable  are  adopted  without  any 
hesitation.  We  do  not,  of  course,  refer  to  those 
perfectly  innocent  embellishments  which  relate  to 
the  preference  of  one  dress  for  another,  or  for  one 
style  for  another.  These  are  most  legitimate  and 
innocent.  We  refer  to  those  impostures  in  dress  by 
which  things  seem  to  be  which  are  not,  and  the 
adoption  of  which  is  in  itself  a  great  indignity  to 
the  whole  race  of  womankind.  No  one  is  bound  to 
dre.ss  herself  unbecomingly  ;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
is  more  than  justified  in  making  the  best  use  of 
nature’s  gifts.  Our  protest  is  against  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  novelties  by  which  women  are  taught  to 
impose  upon  the  world,  which  cannot  fail  to  have  a 
demoralizing  influence  over  them,  and  which  des¬ 
ecrate  that  modesty  which  is  the  best  jewel  a  wo¬ 
man  can  wear. 


THE  ROMANCE  OF  MEDICINE.* 

The  Romance  of  Medicine !  Is  it  possible  that 
there  is  a  particle  of  romance  in  so  unromantic  a 
subject?  I  think  there  is;  and,  indeed,  having 
looked  at  the  subject  in  various  ways  in  reference 
to  this  paper,  my  general  feeling  is  that  of  dismay 
at  the  abundance  and  variety  of  my  materials,  if  I 
can  only  manage  to  transfer  to  my  readers  the  feel- 
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ing  with  which  they  have  impressed  myself.  At 
the  outset  of  the  subject,  I  may  say  that  I  am  well 
prepared  for  a  general  sneer  against  medicine ;  and 
with  the  feeling  that  prompts  it  I  confess  I  have  a 
great  sympathy.  “  I  don’t  believe  in  medicine,”  it 
may  be  ui^ed ;  “  and  the  best  doctors  give  as  little 
medicine  as  they  can.  Voltaire  used  to  say  that 
the  doctors  poured  medicine,  of  which  they  knew 
little,  into  a  body  of  which  they  knew  nothing.  I 
dare  say  doctors  have  not  changed  very  much  since 
the  times  of  Cervantes  and  Moliere,  although  their 
modes  have  shifted.”  'Thus  much  the  imaginary 
objector;  and  there  is  a  good  deal  of  ground  for 
this  kind  of  imputation.  I  met  a  man  the  other 
day  who  was  very  indignant  because  his  doctor  had 
knocked  off  his  bitter  beer.  He  said  he  should 
keep  on  changing  his  doctor  until  he  met  with  one 
who  would  strongly  recommend  bitter  beer.  He 
did  not  think  that  he  should  have  far  to  go.  Now 
this  is  a  fair  example  of  the  wonderful  inconsisten¬ 
cies  of  the  medical  profession.  Take  the  case  of  a 
cold.  One  man  will  tell  you  to  drink  a  bottle  of 
port;  another  man  will  tell  you  to  drink  slops; 
another  man  will  tell  you  to  dnnk  nothing  at  all,  or 
restrict  you  to  three  tea.spoonsfuls  of  liquid  in  the 
course  of  the  day.  In  reference  to  this  dry  system, 
which  has  the  eminent  authority  of  Dr.  C.  J.  B. 
Williams,  the  popular  belief  will  be  that  the  remedy 
is  worse  than  the  disease.  This  is  only  taking  a 
trivial  instance  of  confusion  and  contradiction. 
Then  what  remarkable  revolutions  there  have  been 
in  medical  opinion,  of  which  the  conflict  between 
the  lowering  treatment  and  the  stimulating  treat¬ 
ment  is  an  example. 

Again,  did  you  ever  know  half  a  dozen  medical 
men  agreed  on  the  treatment  of  cholera  ?  In  med¬ 
icine,  more  than  any  other  direction,  science  moves 
slowly,  “  working  on  from  point  to  point”  It  won¬ 
derfully  illustrates  the  marvels  of  our  frame,  that  in 
the  present  day  new  discoveries  relating  to  the 
human  body  are  now  and  then  being  made ;  that 
medical  men,  as  in  the  instance  of  Dt.  Bright,  are 
immortalizing  their  names  by  giving  them  to  the 
new  diseases  they  have  detected ;  that  medical 
science  is  avowedly  full  of  problems,  some  of  which 
appear  insoluble,  while  in  the  case  of  others  we  are 
slowly  and  tentatively  moving  towards  a  solution. 
To  speak  accurately,  medicine  is  not  a  science,  but 
an  art,  the  art  of  the  application  of  many  sciences. 
It  is  a  true  saying  that  the  surgeon  requires  an  eagle’s 
eye,  a  lady’s  hand,  and  a  lion’s  heart  The  greater 
his  acquaintance  with  the  sciences  and  his  own  re¬ 
sources,  and  the  habit  of  intercommunication  with 
his  brethren,  the  greater  will  be  the  ability  of  the 
medical  man  to  perform  his  healing  office.  Only  it 
is  worth  while,  as  a  preliminary  step,  to  settle  our 
notions  of  the  place  of  medicine  in  the  order  of 
things.  The  medical  man  requires  to  be  saved  from 
bis  friends  rather  than  from  his  enemies.  There  is 
a  numerous  class,  chiefly  women,  children,  and  ner¬ 
vous  people,  who  look  on  a  doctor  in  the  light  of  a 
deity.  He  is  their  director,  —  the  mainspring  of  a 
system  of  lay  popery,  —  who  controls  their  actions . 
with  irresponsible  power ;  and  it  is  greatly  to  his 
credit  that,  in  the  plenitude  of  his  tjTanny,  he  does 
not  play  vagaries  to  tax  to  their  extreme  limit  the 
principles  of  credulity  and  undue  deference  to 
authority.  Men,  who  see  a  good  deal  of  this  sort  of 
thing,  become  cynical,  at  least  until  they  become 
ill.  Let  it  be  fairly  understood  that  medicine  is  an 
art  beset  with  limitations  and  imperfections ;  that 
cases  can  only  generally  be  referred  to  classes,  but 
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each  case  has  to  be  considered  in  its  own  circum¬ 
stances  ;  that  medical  men  are  liable  to  errors  in 
observation  and  reasoning;;  and  that  even  when 
these  errors  are  minimized,  there  is  uncertainty,  and 
limitation,  and  obscurity  about  the  medical  means 
enmloyed. 

Then  take  the  rational  middle  view,  that  in  spite 
of  all  the  empiricism  that  belongs  to  medicine,  and 
all  the  mere  theorizing,  there  exist  also  real  princi¬ 
ples  and  a  safe  experience,  and  mere  sneers  at  med¬ 
icine  are  seen  to  be  ignorant  and  unphllosimhical. 
Those  are  wise  words  in  the  Apocrypha:  “  Honor  a 
physician  with  the  honor  due  unto  him  for  the  uses 
which  ye  may  have  of  him :  for  the  Lonl  hath  cre¬ 
ated  him . The  Lord  hath  created  medicine 

out  of  the  earth ;  and  he  that  is  wise  will  not  abhor 
them.  Then  give  place  to  the  phj’sician,  for  the 
Lord  bath  created  him :  let  him  not  go  from  thee, 
for  thou  hast  need  of  him.  There  is  a  time  when 
in  their  hands  there  is  good  success.”  * 

It  is  popularly  said  that  alter  the  age  of  forty  ev¬ 
ery  man  is  either  a  fool  or  a  physician.  I  think, 
however,  that  there  is  a  very  numerous  class  who 
are  a  little  of  both.  That  I  may  not  lie  included  in 
my  own  limb  of  the  classification,  let  me  hasten  to 
say  that  I  am  merely  a  layman  and  an  outsider,  and 
my  remarks  must  be  taken  at  their  worth.  The 
only  practical  advice  which  I  shall  venture  to  give 
is,  that  if  you  really  understand  your  own  case,  and 
it  is  a  simple  one,  don’t  be  in  too  great  a  hurry  to 
send  for  a  doctor ;  but  if  you  really  feel  yourself  out 
of  your  depth,  send  for  one.  Sir  Henry  Holhiud 
has  an  essay,  ‘‘  On  Points  where  a  Patient  may 
judge  for  himself”;!  and  a  little  experience  .and 
common  sense  would  save  medical  men  much  trou¬ 
ble.  At  the  present  day  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
general  medical  discussion,  at  least  among  people 
who  have  arrived  at  a  certain  time  of  life.  I  think 
it  is  Mr.  C.'irlyle  who  says  that  a  man  who  has  a  per¬ 
fectly  healthy  stomach  does  not  know  that  he  has  a 
stomach.  But  there  comes  a  time  when  a  man  makes 
the  appalling  discovery  that  he  has  a  stomach,  not  to 
mention  liver  and  lights  and  a  lot  of  other  unfash¬ 
ionable  things.  Then  men  fall  back  on  their  smat¬ 
tering  of  physiology  and  medicine.  One  day  the 
world  is  discussing  Mr.  Banting  and  his  triumphant 
loss  in  weight.  People  grew  marvellously  nervous 
aliout  oliesity,  and  every  portly  gentleman  echoed 
Hamlet’s  lament,  “  O  that  this  too,  too  solid  flesh 
would  melt !  ” 

The  other  dav,  the  Lancet  started  people  on 
a  different  cue.  The  public,  as  a  public,  was  falling 
into  the  habit  of  using  stimulants.  People  do  not 
become  intoxicated  after  the  grand  gentlemanly 
manner  of  their  forefathers,  who  took  their  bottles 
of  port  after  dinner,  but  all  day  long  they  are 
taking  sherry  or  brandy  in  aerated  drinks.  Our 
wine-glasses  are  much  too  large,  and  we  use  cylindri¬ 
cal  champagne-glasses  which  must  be  tossed  off  at 
once.  The  general  result  is,  that  there  is  a  good 
deal  of  vague  medical  talk  just  now.  Obesity  is  a 
misfortune,  although  nature  probably  gives  the  ad- 
.  ditional  covering  because  she  sees  that  such  is  wantr 
ing ;  and  there  may  be  a  good  deal  of  truth  in  the 
present  crusade  against  beer  and  brandy-and-soda. 
But  when  once  this  becomes  a  popular  topic  there 
is  a  great  deal  of  exaggeration  used,  and  other  mat¬ 
ters,  equally  or  more  important,  become  overlooked. 
Nature  is  not  such  a  very  bad  guide  after  all ;  the 
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vis  medicafrix  natural,  as  tbe  doctors  call  it,  Is  a 
wonderful  agency,  devising  the  most  curious  con¬ 
trivances  for  remedying  or  modifying  an  evil.  The 
excellency  of  a  medical  man  lies  in  the  fact  that  he 
is  able  to  interpret  and  succor  nature,  and  in  this 

lies  the  groundwork  of  the  proverb  cited  above, _ 

which  is,  nevertheless,  a  confession  of  the  short¬ 
comings  of  medical  science,  —  that  the  best  doctors 
give  the  least  medicine.  The  best  law  of  medicine 
is  that  the  intelligent  man  should  follow  nature,  and 
should  live  naturally. 

The  prophylactic  power  of  medicine  is  one  of  its 
most  important  aspects.  It  is  far  better  to  keep 
yourself  well  by  simple  means  than  to  recover 
health  on  the  most  elaborate  system.  A  broken 
vase,  though  mended,  is  not  so  gooil  an  article  as 
the  vase  unbroken.  The  truck  that  used  to  carry 
ten  tons,  after  it  has  been  repaired  c.an  only  cany 
six.  There  is  a  medical  theory  that  if  a  man  will 
only  take  suflicient  care  of  himself,  his  corjwral 
mechanism  will  last  out  till  the  wheels  volunUirily 
stop  through  sheer  use  and  duration.  Nothing  is 
cle.arer,  than  that  our  frames  are  only  lent  us  for  a 
terminable  period,  and  that  without  the  intervention 
of  positive  disease,  our  life  attains  its  kindly  natural 
pause.  How  Tithonus  regrets  the  lot  of 

“  Happy  men  who  hare  the  power  to  die. 

And  grassy  barrows  of  the  happier  dead.*’ 

We  remember  the  imagery  of  Lucretius,  that  he 
who  has  feasted  at  the  banquet  of  lil'e  should  be 
contented,  as  a  satisfied  giiest,  to  take  his  departure. 

“  Men  fear  death,”  says  Bacon,  “  as  children  fear  to 
go  into  the  dark,”  and  to  die  is,  after  all,  as  natural 
an  act  as  to  be  bom.  The  real  horror  of  death  is 
quite  independent  of  physical  considerations.  Sir 
Benjamin  Brodie  says,  and  the  observation  of  most 
medical  men  coincides  with  his,  that  the  physical 
act  of  decease  is  rarely  accompanied  with  pain. 
We  accept  nature’s  kindly  law.  ^Ve  arc  tenants 
for  life,  or  rather  tenants  at  will,  and  have  the  usu¬ 
fruct,  but  not  the  absolute  possession.  To  quote  the 
noble  line  of  Lucretius,  — 

Yitaque  maocipio  nulli  datur,  omnibas  usui.” 

Of  the  romance  that  attends  the  history  of  medi¬ 
cines  there  can  be  no  doubt.  Many  are  the  strange 
events  that  have  occurred  before,  to  use  the  ipiaint 
language  of  an  old  author,  they  have  passed  “  liom 
the  bowels  of  the  earth  to  the  bowels  of  the  patient.” 
We  are  able  to  point  to  positive  achievements  of 
medicine,  and  the  fair  hope  of  achievements  to 
come.  “  Who  can  tell  the  power  of  the  hidden 
herb?”  asks  Spenser,  in  the  “Faery  Queen.” 
Much  has  medical  science  done  in  the  way  of 
specifics,  the  discovery  of  remedies,  whose  exact 
action  may  not,  perhaps,  be  understood  or  ex¬ 
plained,  but  whose  healing  effects  are  happily 
known.  Think  of  the  Jesuits,  who,  happily  for 
humanity,  discovered  the  bark  of  the  cinchona-tree, 
which  is  the  sheet-anchor  in  ague.  There  is  reason 
to  hope  that  we  may  yet  discover  a  specific  against 
other  frightful  diseases. 

Most  persons  know  the  story  of  Waterton’s  wan¬ 
derings  in  South  America  in  search  of  the  secret  of 
the  wourali  poison ;  an  eminent  example  of  the  en¬ 
terprise  of  medical  discovery.  Then  take  Jenner’s 
discovery  of  inoculation  for  small-pox.  I  am  sorry 
to  hear  that  there  are  persons  in  the  country  who 
violently  attack  inoculation.  I  heard  of  a  poor 
woman  the  other  day  who,  persuaded  by  the  talk 
of  ignorant  people,  refused  to  have  her  child  vac¬ 
cinated,  and  shortly  afterwards  the  poor  little  thing 
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loet  its  eyesight  by  stnall-pox.  Our  own  age  has 
made  several  remarkable  discoveries.  Look  at  the 
grand  discovery  of  chloroform,  which  has  saved 
thoosands  of  hours  of  helpless  agony.  There  is  no 
tale  of  daring  and  discovery  more  remarkable  than 
the  narrative  of  the  hours  which  Professor  Simpson 
and  his  friends  in  Edinbureh  spent  in  testing  va¬ 
rious  narcotic  agencies,  until  they  became  first  ex- 
hilarsted  and  then  insensible  while  testing  chloro¬ 
form,  and  awoke  to  the  conviction  that  they  had  now 
become  acquainted  with  the  most  powerful  anaes¬ 
thetic  known  or  conceived.  The  whole  history  of 
anaesthetics,  from  the  daw  of  Sir  Humphry  Davy, 
or  rather  fixim  Cavendish  and  Priestley,  form  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  chapters  in  the  history  of 
human  progress.  It  is  possible,  according  to  Dr. 
Anstey’s  “  Narcotics  and  Stimulants,”  that  the  won¬ 
derful  properties  of  the  Peruvian  coco  may  be  made 
extensively  useful  in  this  country.  The  discoverjr 
of  cod-liver  oil  has  been  a  boon  of  the  most  inesti¬ 
mable  kind.  Dr.  Williams  states  that  in  a  certain 
time  he  prescribed  it  in  eleven  thousand  cases,  and 
in  ninety-five  per  cent  with  beneficial  results.  It 
is  now  known  that  consumption  is  curable  in  its 
earlier  stages.  It  was  stated  in  the  recent  Hunter 
trial,  in  the  Court  of  Queen’s  Bench,  that  the  aver¬ 
age  length  of  consumptive  cases,  which  used  to  be 
two  years,  is  now  prolonged  to  five  years.  Even 
where  medicine  cannot  heal  it  obtains  one  of  its 
greatest  triumphs  in  p.alliating  a  disorder.  There 
never  was  a  time  in  the  history  of  medicine  when 
its  soothing  and  alleviating  side  was  so  assiduously 
and  successfully  cultivated  as  at  the  present  time. 

Then  the  knowledge  of  the  human  frame  daily 
grows  more  extensive  and  exact.  Look  at  Laen- 
nec’s  wonderful  discovery  of  the  stethoscope.  It 
is  now  known  that  of  the  three  organs  which  make 
the  tripod  of  life,  brain,  lungs,  and  heart  (accord¬ 
ing  to  Bichat’s  theory,  now  generally  received, 
death  always  issues  from  one  of  these  three  ave¬ 
nues),  diseases  of  the  heart,  which  were  once 
thouglit  exceedingly  rare,  are  the  most  common, 
and  probably  the  least  hurtful.  It  is  half  the  battle 
with  disease  to  know  accurately  what  is  really  the 
matter  with  the  patient.  There  appears  to  be  no 
reason  to  doubt  that  the  average  length  of  human 
life  is  more  extended  than  it  used  to  be,  and  some 
share  in  this  is  to  be  set  down  to  medicine,  especial¬ 
ly  in  its  sanitary  and  prophylactic  side.  The  pro¬ 
gress  of  knowledge,  the  scientific  insight  into  dis¬ 
ease.  form  the  basis  and  pledge  of  subsequent  pre¬ 
vention,  cure,  or  alleviation.  I  take  from  Mr.  Bow¬ 
man’s  Address  in  Surgery”  (1866),  statements  of 
the  facts  of  medical  progress  so  marvellous  that  they 
belong  to  “the  fairy  tales  of  science” or  the  ro¬ 
mance  of  medicine.  “  Harvey  had  heard  the  healthy 
sounds  of  the  heart ;  but  its  morbid  sounds  inform 
us  now  of  the  nature  of  its  structural  defects.  The 
sounds  of  breathing  must,  countless  times  ere  this, 
have  met  the  ear ;  but  it  was  reserved  for  our  own 
days  to  study  them  so  often  as  to  enable  every  tyro 
to  say  what  is  the  state  of  those  great  organs  hidden 
from  our  view,  but  so  indispensable  to  life.  And 
so  with  percussion.  Nay,  with  our  eyes  we  can 
now  behold,  for  the  first  time  in  its  living  acts,  that 
marvellous  mechanism  in  its  most  exquisite  and 
joy-inspiring  movements,  as  well  as  when  it  is  op- 
presseil  by  disease,  which  stands  as  a  sentinel  at 
the  orifice  of  the  air-passages,  and  on  which  the 

voice  and  speech  primarily  depend . By  means 

of  that  modern  optical  tnumpn,  the  compound  mi¬ 
croscope,  which  t^es  us,  as  it  were,  among  the  very 


elements  of  form  and  the  rudiments  of  organic 
structure,  —  a  worfd  we  are  apt  to  lightly  r^ard, 
though  it  has  infinite  uses  for  us  as  it  has  infinite 
beauties,  —  by  this  an  instructed  practitioner,  even 
one  not  highly  gifted,  but  only  conscientiously 
alert  and  observant,  can  say  with  confidence  of  2Ui 
organ  deep  in  the  wasting  frame  before  him,  beyond 
his  touch,  out  of  his  si^t,  which  emits  no  sound, 
and  is  the  seat  of  no  pain,  ‘  This  gland  has  been 
certainly  passing  through  this  or  that  destmetive 
change ;  it  is  now  so  ana  so ;  I  can  accomplish  this, 
or  probably  only  this,  for  its  relief;  and  this,  or  this, 
will  be  the  end.’  ”  The  reproach  which  Bacon  in 
his  time  threw  upon  medicine,  that  those  who  pro¬ 
fessed  it  did  not  seek  for  specific  remedies,  is  now 
taken  away,  for  this  is  the  era  of  incessant  experi¬ 
ment,  and  medicine  now  rests  on  a  sound  basis,  and 
no  limits  can  be  placed  to  its  expansion  in  far-of  ages. 

Many  of  the  phenomena  presented  by  disease  are 
exceedingly  curious,  and  even  romantic.  Take,  for 
instance,  bronchitis.  Sometimes  it  happens  that  a 
bronchial  tube  becomes  camified  at  one  end,  or  is 
filled  by  some  substance.  The  result  is  that  the 
tube  is  converted  into  a  musical  instrument.  It 
gives  a  flute-like  sound.  It  coos  like  a  wood-dove. 
Sometimes  the  bronchial  tube  acts  difterently.  The 
sound  resembles  the  noise  made  by  a  loud  snorer. 
Then  it  mimics  the  noise  of  an  infuriated  tom-cat. 
Cullen’s  celebrated  account  of  the  phenomena  of 
a  fever  might  well  deserve  a  place  in  the  romance 
of  medicine,  deeply  and  painfully  interesting  as  it  is. 
From  the  many  thousand  cases  that  are  on  record 
in  medical  journals,  many  might  be  cited  involving 
matters  very  curious  in  a  scientific  point  of  view, 
and  narratives  of  personal  history  of  the  most  dra¬ 
matic  kind.  Cases  of  insanity  especially  possess 
horribly  grotesfjue  character.  In  the  work  of  M. 
Esquiros  alone  there  is  a  remarkable  collection  of 
very  singular  cases.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  insanity 
is  a  physical  disease  of  which  several  hundred  peo¬ 
ple  die  annually.  The  curious  disease,  commonly 
known  as  St.  Vitus’s  dance  (chorea),  presents  some 
remarkable  phenomena.  It  is  generally  painless, 
and  most  frequently  attacks  boys  and  girls,  and 
very  rarely  has  a  fatal  termination.  The  patient 
becomes  a  merry  Andrew,  and  twists  the  face  into 
all  kinds  of  ridiculous  forms.  It  is  impossible  for 
the  lookers-on  not  to  be  amuse<l,  but  any  such  un¬ 
worthy  feeling  would  certainly  cease  when  they 
become  acquainted  with  the  horrible  and  most  dis¬ 
tressing  forms  which  the  disease  can  assume.  The 
name  of  chorea,  which  signifies  a  dance, —  Hunter 
calb  it  rotatio,  —  is^derlved  from  the  dancing  phe¬ 
nomena  which  are  not  uncommonly  found  with  it, — 
the  insanity  of  the  muscles,  as  it  has  been  called. 
St.  Vitus  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  worthy  saint, 
who  was  mueh  afflicted  this  way,  to  whom  a  chapel 
is  dedicated  at  Ulm  in  Swabia.  A  case  is  men¬ 
tioned  in  which  a  young  woman  would  dance  on 
one  leg  and  hold  the  other  in  her  hand.  When  a 
drum  sounded  a  kind  of  air  she  would  dance  up  to 
the  drum  and  continue  dancing  till  the  drummer 
was  out  of  breath.  Another  would  leap,  exactly  as 
a  fish  might  do,  from  the  top  of  a  wardrobe  five  feet 
high.  Another  patient,  a  little  girl,  would  twirl 
round  on  her  feet  hke  a  top.  She  would  spin  fur 
six  or  seven  hours  at  a  time,  the  evolutions  being 
sixty  a  minute.  Another  patient  was  continually 
walking  backwards,  receiving  many  falls  and  bruises. 
“  Such  histories,”  says  Sir  Thomas  Watson,*  “  would 
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sound  verj  like  romances,  if  they  were  met  with  in 
the  old  authors  alone,  or  if  they  were  not  attested 
by  unimpeachable  authority.”  Such  diseases  are 
morbid  anections  of  the  nerves,  and  are  well  called 
“  the  dark  comers'  of  pathology.”  The  whole  sub¬ 
ject  of  the  influence  of  the  nervous  system  on  the 
oi^nic  functions  is  replete  with  curious  memora- 
biCa.  Here  is  a  curious  case,  mentioned  by  Mr. 
Paget :  “  A  lady  who  is  subject  to  attacks  of  what 
are  called  nervous  headaches  always  finds  next 
morning  that  some  patches  of  her  hair  are  white  as 
if  powdered  with  starch.  The  change  is  effected  in 
a  night ;  and,  in  a  few  days  after,  the  hairs  gradually 
reg^  Uaeir  dark-brownish  color.” 

Dr.  Carpenter  explains  the  famous  Miracle  of  the 
Thom,  which  is  such  a  leading  event  in  the  history 
of  Port  Royal,  where  an  advanced  fistula  lacr}’malis 
was  undoubtedly  healed  through  the  influence  of 
the  nervous  system.  He  says  that  there  is  scarcely 
a  malady  to  which,  according  to  well-grounded 
medical  opinion,  amendment  has  not  been  produced 
“  by  practices  which  can  have  had  no  other  effect 
than  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  sufferer  to  the 
part,  and  to  keep  alive  his  confident  expectation  of 
the  cure.”  *  Among  such  curious  instances  may  be 
recalled  the  servant-maid,  whom  Coleridge  ijuotes, 
who,  in  the  ravings  of  fever,  —  and  the  ravings  of 
fever  are  always  more  or  less  remarkable,  —  repeat¬ 
ed  long  passages  from  the  Hebrew,  which  she  did 
not  understand  and  could  not  repeat  when  well,  but 
which,  when  living  with  a  clergyman,  she  had  heard 
him  read  aloud.  Dr.  Forbes  Winslow’s  work  on 
the  “  Obscurer  Diseases  of  the  Brain,”  gives  many 
highly  curious  cases,  and  Dr.  Maudsley's  philoso- 
phicai  work,  recently  published,t  is  an  extremely 
thoughtful  work,  enriched  with  notes  of  great  lit¬ 
erary  interest.  Dr.  Maudsley’s  collection  of  fifty 
cases  of  insanity,  which  he  has  had  under  his  own 
care,  is  both  striking  and  instructive,  and  many 
similar  cases  might  almost  be  entitled  “  Studies  for 
Stories.”  I  have  just  noted  a  curious  case  reported 
by  Dr.  Fitraatrick  of  London,  for  the  Pathological 
l^iety  of  Imblin.  A'man  wasted  away  in  hospital 
as  if  for  consumption.  On  post-nwrtem  examina¬ 
tion  it  was  found  that  a  small  fish-bone  of  a  plaice 
had  passed  into  the  left  lung,  and  the  presence  of 
this  foreign  body  had  made  a  cavity.  A  surgeon 
was  performing  a  simple  operation  in  the  neck, 
when  suddenly  a  slight  hissing  sound  was  heard. 
The  air  had  fbreed  its  way  into  a  vein,  and  death 
was  the  result.-  But  such  curious  cases  might  be 
multiplied  ad  libitum ;  a  collection  might  easily  be 
formed  by  any  reader  of  current  medical  literature. 
The  human  interest  is  even  grfeter  than  the  scien¬ 
tific  interest,  and  it  must  be  noted,  to  the  credit  of 

firactitioners,  that  they  exemplify  Bishop  Butler’s 
aw,  that  their  sympathies,  being  accompanied  with 
active  goodness,  instead  of  being  dulled  by  the  mul¬ 
tiplicity  of  the  phenomena  of  sufirering,  constantly 
become  more  tender  and  acute. 

Something  might  be  said  in  contradiction  to  the 
theory  mentioned  just  now,  that  an  organization  >vill 
act  regularly  till  worn  out  by  long  use.  At  the  same 
time  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  carelessness  is  the 
origin  of  most  diseases.  Medical  men  also  hold  that 
foolish  people  who  follow  their  own  whims  have 
hardly  a  chance  of  recovery  when  visited  by  serious 
disease.  Nine  tenths  of  the  doctors’  work  would  be 
done  if  people  were  only  consistently  prudent  and 

*  “  PriDCiplea  of  Humui  Pfajsiologr,”  p.  744. 
t  “  The  Phniology  uid  Pathology  of  the  Uind.”  Macmillan, 
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cautious.  Only  it  is  so  hard  to  be  habitually  can. 
tiouB.  On  abundant  occasions  a  man  may  be  most 
elaborately  prudent,  and  then,  to  his  utter  astonish¬ 
ment,  he  dangerously  imperils  his  health  by  some 
startling  impropriety.  When  he  has  used  every 
imaginable  pains  he  is  always  amenable  to  the  force 
of  accident.  There  is  another  plausible  theory, 
strongly  antagonistic  to  the  one  we  have  named,  to 
the  effect  that  every  man  has  the  seeds  of  some  paiv 
ticular  disease  In  his  constitution,  and  some  trifling 
accident  will  come,  sooner  or  later,  which  will  have 
for  him  the  same  effect  as  a  match  falling  upon  gun¬ 
powder.  Medical  men  explain  this  on  theories  of 
constitutional  tendencies  or  of  some  po'ison  latent  In 
the  system.  The  fatal  accident  to  one  man  is  the 
merest  accident  for  another.  Two  men  while  walk- 
ing  get  well  soaked  by  the  rain.  One  man  shakes 
off  ^e  water  pretty  much  as  a  dog  or  a  duck  might 
do,  and  rather  enjoys  his  shower-bath  than  not 
Another  man  is  taken  ill  of  inflammation  of  the 
lungs,  and  probably  dies.  The  doctors  cannot  ex¬ 
plain  the  different  issues,  and  they  would  also  be 
very  much  puzzled  to  give  a  satisfactory  account  of 
the  pneumonia  itself.  They  will,  indeed,  generally 
explain  diseases  by  theories  more  or  less  plausible, 
and  practice  has  been  built  upon  theory,  and  theory 
has,  no  doubt,  sacrificed  a  number  of  human  lives. 
Yet  medicine  must  have  its  dermatic  system,  and 
without  it  medicine  becomes  little  better  than  em¬ 
piricism. 

Some  time  ago  it  was  the  theory  that  the  type  of 
disease  had  changed ;  and,  indeed,  it  is  difficult  to 
believe  that  there  are  not  subetanrial  grounds  for 
such  an  opinion.  Dr.  Watson  once  held  this  opin¬ 
ion  very  strongly,  but  of  late  years  he  seems  entirely 
to  have  withdrawn  his  adherence,  and  the  simple  fact 
Is  that  the  character  of  diseases  Is  better  understood 
now  than  was  the  case  once.  We  have  seen,  even 
of  late  years,  works  where  the  tendency  of  certain 
diseases  to  death,  and  the  tendency  of  certain  dis¬ 
eases  to  convalescence  is  much  insisted  on ;  but  I 
imagine  that  such  a  classification  would  now  be  ex¬ 
posed  to  rigorous  criticism.  The  history  of  medicine 
reveals  to  us  a  succession  of  so-called  “  systems,” 
some  of  them  mixed  up  with  theories  ofithe  universe 
and  visionary  mysticism,  like  the  gases  of  Van  Hel- 
mont  or  the  Vortices  of  Descartes,  and  often  Issuing 
in  rules  and  practice  as  simple  and  as  sanguinary  as 
that  of  Sangrado.  Superstition  and  mysticism  and 
mere  notions  are  now  discarded  for  the  results  of 
exact  science  and  patient  experiment.  It  is  now 
understood  that  pathology  and  physiology  fade  into 
each  other,  and  that  the  processes  of  disease  are  in 
accordance  with  those  which  belong  to  the  structure 
and  functions  of  healthy  organs.  The  study  of  such 
a  work  as  Dr.  Williams  on  the  “  Principles  of  Med¬ 
icine,”  to  which  the  late  Mr.  Buckle  was  so  largely 
indebted,  will  indicate  the  present  state  of  medical 
science  and  supply  a  line  of  reasoning  susceptible  of 
being  followed  by  every  thoughtful  and  educated 
mind. 

The  recollection  of  by-gone  systems  of  medicine 
might  supply  us  with  abundant  curiosities  of  pre- 
senptions.  They  are  curious  enough  in  modern 
medicine,  as,  for  instance,  in  Sir  Charles  Hastings’s 
brochure  on  the  use  of  the  serpent  in  phthisis.  The 
following  regimen  of  Brown’s  for  the  treatment  of  a 
hypochondriac  patient  is  probably  unique  among 
prescriptions.  Its  absurdity  shonlcl  not  blind  us  to 
the  fact  that  there  are  real  merits  in  the  Brunonian 
system,  as  it  is  called.  With  many  people  such 
regimen  as  the  following  would  be  popular  enough. 
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For  breakfast,  toast  and  rich  soup  made  on  a 
slow  fire,  a  walk  before  breakfast  and  a  good  deal 
i^r  it ;  a  glass  of  wine  in  the  forenoon  from  time  to 
time ;  good  broth  or  soup  to  dinner,  with  meat  of 
any  kind  he  likes,  but  always  the  most  nourishing ; 
several  glasses  of  port  or  punch  to  be  taken  after 
dinner,  till  some  enlivening  effect  is  perceived  from 
them,  and  a  dram  after  everything  heavy ;  one  hour 
and  a  half  after  dinner  another  walk ;  between  tea- 
time  and  supper  a  game  with  cheerful  company  at 
cartls,  or  any  other  play,  never  too  prolonged ;  a 
little  light  reading;  jocose,  humorous  company, 
avoiding  that  of  popular  Presbyterian  ministers  and 
their  admirers,  and  all  hypocrites  and  thieves  of 

every  description . Lastly,  the  company  of 

amiable,  handsome,  and  delightful  young  women 
and  an  enlivening  glass.” 

Dr.  Russell,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the 
quotation,  might  well  say  that  “  John  Brown’s  pre¬ 
scriptions  seem  a  caricature  of  his  system.”  *  Dr. 
Russell  also  mentions  the  great  Sydenham’s  plan, 
“De  Methoilo  medendi  morhos  per  Accubitum  Juni- 
ori'i.”  Sydenham,  though  a  theorist,  was  a  great 
man,  and  his  name  is  .lustly  regarded  with  a  high 
degree  of  venenition.  He  mentions  several  cases  m 
which  he  cured  the  diseases  of  elderly  people  by 
making  young  people  sleeg  with  them.  The  prac¬ 
tice  has  Biblical  authority,  and  we  believe  is  even 
now  jiursued  in  foreign  countries.  Another  Dr. 
Brown  of  Edinburgh,  the  author  of  the  “  Horoe  Sub- 
secivm,”  shall  supply  us  with  a  further  anecdote  of 
presi'riptions.  “  Many  years  ago  a  countryman 
called  on  a  physician  in  York.  He  was  in  the 
depth  of  dyspeptic  despmr,  as  often  happens  with 
the  chawbacons.  The  doctor  gave  him  some  plain 
advice  as  to  his  food,  and  ended  by  writing  a  pre¬ 
scription  for  some  tonic,  saying,  “  Take  that  and 
come  back  in  a  fortnight.”  In  ten  days  Giles  came 
in,  blooming  and  happy,  quite  well.  'The  doctor 
was  delighted,  and  not  a  little  proud  of  his  skill. 
He  asked  to  see  what  he  had  given  him.  Giles  said 
he  had  n’t  got  it.  “  Where  was  it  ?  ”  “I  took  it, 
sir.”  “  Took  it !  What  have  you  done  with  the 
prescription ? ”  “I  ale  it,  sir.  You  told  me  to  take 

It.” 

Dr.  Brown’s  view  of  the  human  constitution  — 
we  mean  the  Dr.  Brown  whose  “  sj-stem  ”  almost 
made  a  medical  revolution  half  a  century  ago  —  is 
thus  ingeniously  set  forth  by  his  disciples,  and  in  its 
main  illustrations  may  be  accepted.  “  Suppose  a  fire 
to  be  made  in  a  grate,  filled  with  a  kind  of  fuel,  not 
very  combustible,  and  which  could  only  be  kept 
burning  by  means  of  a  machine  containing  several 
tubes  placed  before  it,  and  constantly  pouring 
streams  of  air  into  it  Suppose,  also,  a  pipe  to  be 
placed  in  the  back  of  the  chimney,  through  which  a 
constant  supply  of  fresh  fuel  was  gradually  let  ilown 
into  the  grate  to  repair  the  waste  occasioned  by  the 
flame  kept  up  by  the  air-machine.  The  grate  will 
represent  the  human  frame  ;  the  fuel  in  it  the  matter 
of  life,  the  excitability  of  Dr.  Brown,  and  the  senso¬ 
rial  jiower  of  Dr.  Darwin.  The  tube  behind  supply¬ 
ing  fresh  fuel,  will  denote  the  power  of  all  living 
systems  constantly  to  regenerate  or  reproduce  ex¬ 
citability;  while  the  air-machine  of  several  tubes 
denotes  the  various  stimuli  applied  to  the  excitability 
of  the  body,  and  the  flame  drawn  forth  in  conse- 

uence  of  that  application  represents  life,  the  pro- 

uct  of  the  exciting  powers  acting  upon  the  excita¬ 
bility.”  This  illustration  has  a  shtMowy  resemblance 
to  the  famous  cave  image  in  Plato. 

*  “  Uistorv  sod  Heroes  of  the  Art  of  Medictne.” 


The  whole  subject  of  medical  jurisprudence  is  an 
exemplification  of  the  Romance  of  Medicine.  The 
CTeat  authoril^  on  this  subject  is  of  course  Dr.  Al- 
n«d  Swaine  Taylor,  whose  work  on  medical  juris¬ 
prudence  is  much  more  fascinating  reading  than 
most  novels  are.  The  English  pubuc  are  unfortu¬ 
nately  only  too  familiar  with  medico-legal  cases.  We 
have  generally  some  great  oyer  and  terminer  case 
going  on,  where  poison  had  been  the  agency  em¬ 
ployed,  and  medical  men  arc  exhaustively  discuss¬ 
ing  the  scientific  aspect  of  the  case.  Such  trials 
as  those  of  Palmer,  Madeline  Smith,  Smethurst, 
Pritchard,  and  others,  have  made  the  public  un- 
wholesomely  familiar  with  toxicology.  In  ca.ses  of 
circumstantial  evidence  medical  men  are  frequently 
the  leading  witnesses. 

It  was  long  a  disputed  scientific  question  whether 
a  person  can  die  of  poison,  and  yet  no  trace  be 
found  in  the  body.  When  a  very  celebrated  physi¬ 
cian  declared  that  he  was  acquainted  with  several 
vegetable  poisons  which  absolutely  left  no  trace  at 
all,  we  are  credibly  informed  that  he  was  inundated 
with  letters  from  persons  entreating  him  to  say 
what  those  poisons  were.  AVe  may  be  sure  that  a 
thirst  for  scientific  knowledge,  or  a  mere  curiosity, 
dictated  the  great  ma«s  of  those  letters ;  but  at  the 
same  time  there  may  be  doubtful  speculations  as  to 
the  motives  which  actuated  some  of  these  inquiries. 
Some  very  curious  cases,  turning  on  minute  points, 
occasionally  arise  in  medical  jurisprudence.  Such 
is  the  case  of  the  attack  on  the  Duke  of  Cumber¬ 
land  by  his  valet,  Sellis,  who  afterwards  committed 
suicide  ;  some  vague  popular  suspicion  attached  to 
the  duke,  and  Sir  Edward  Home  made  a  point  in 
the  case  in  the  duke’s  favor  on  the  distinction  be¬ 
tween  venous  and  arterial  bloofl.  AVe  notice  that, 
in  his  index.  Dr.  Taylor  gives  no  less  than  three  al¬ 
lusions  to  the  case  of  the  Due  de  Praslin.  Dr. 
Taylor  also  discusses  the  case  of  General  Piche^ru, 
who  was  found  strangled  in  prison  through  the  liga¬ 
ture  of  his  neck  being  tightened  by  a  twisted  stick. 
A  strong  suspicion  of  murder  was  excited,  and  it 
was  thought  that  death  had  been  caused  through  an 
order  of  the  Emperor  Najioleon.  Dr.  Taylor  states 
that  the  evidence  of  this  having  been  an  act  of 
homicide  is  very  weak,  and  that,  so  far  as  the  med¬ 
ical  circumstances  extend,  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt 
that  it  was  an  act  of  suicide. 

There  was  a  remarkable  case  of  strangulation 
which  happened  in  lAindon  many  years  ago,  and 
which  many  may  recollect.  There  was  an  unfoi^ 
tunate  man  who  used  to  exhibit  himself  publicly 
in  the  act  of  hanging,  and  at  a  certain  point  re¬ 
leased  him.self  without  having  sustained  any  inju¬ 
ry.  One  day  the  poor  fellow  continued  the  ex¬ 
periment  a  little  too  far,  and  was  hanged  in  real 
earnest.  The  curious  fact  is,  that  a  gaping  mob 
surrounded  him  all  the  time,  and  allowed  him  to 
hang  foe  thirteen  minutes  before  the  suspicion  was 
entertained  that  something  might  be  wrong.  Every 
medical  man  is  constantly  liable  to  be  called  into  the 
witness-box  in  cases  of  violence,  jioisoning,  and  that 
numerous  and  most  melancholy  class,  —  concealment 
of  birth.  Dr.  Taylor  advises  him  to  make  his  an¬ 
tecedent  examinations  most  careftilly,  and  to  be  very 
careful  as  to  the  kind  of  figure  which  he  cuts  in  the 
witness-box.  Dr.  Taylor  speaks  rather  severely  of 
counsel,  and  at  times  counsel  have  spoken  rather 
severely  of  Dr.  Taylor ;  he  also  inclines  towards  a 
contemptuous  feeling  in  reference  to  juries,  with 
which  it  is  impossible  not  to  feel  some  measure  of 
sympathy.  The  most  remarkable  cases  which  occur 
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in  medical  jurisprudence  are  imquestionably  those 
of  chronic  poisoning. 

At  the  present  time  there  appears  to  be  a  fearful 
race  between  the  art  of  the  poisoner  and  the  art  of 
detecting  poison.  (The  history  of  the  processes  em¬ 
ployed  to  test  for  poisons  is  highly  curioas,  and  of 
much  scientific  interest.  Dr.  Taylor  says  that  per¬ 
sons  have  died  from  the  elfccts  of  poison  eleven 
months  alter  the  poison  had  been  swallowed,  and 
that  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  instances  may 
occur  of  a  still  more  protracted  nature.  “  The  oc¬ 
currence  of  such  cases  as  these  suggests  grave  reflec¬ 
tions  on  the  insecurity  of  life,  when  poison  is  used 
with  skill  and  cunning,  and  on  the  inefficiency  of  the 
present  system  of  registering  causes  of  death.  The 
editor  of  the  Law  Magazine  has  truly  said,  in 
commenting  upon  the  Sinethurst  case,  “  All  that  is 
requisite  for  future  murderers  by  poison  to  do  is  to 
use  small  doses,  combine  the  use  of  various  destruct¬ 
ive  drugs,  and  subpvcna  the  proper  witnesses.  If 
the  judge  and  jury  should,  nevertheless,  be  convinced 
that  the  skilful  poisoner  was  guilty,  it  is  then  open 
to  him  to  work  the  papers  and  “  public  opinion,”  get 
other  doctors’  evidence,  and  apply  to  the  Home 
Office.  That  this  will  be  the  course  pursued  by 
future  poisoners  is  highly  probable ;  Iience  the  char¬ 
acters  of  chronic  poisoning  have  acquired  a  special 
interest  for  the  medical  jurist.”  The  single  subject 
of  frauds  upon  insurance  offices  ojicns  up  a  wide 
field  of  medical  jurisprudence.  The  public  obtained 
glimpses  of  this  in  the  case  of  Palmer,  but  the  cases 
were  not  fully  gone  into,  as  a  conviction  was  obtained 
in  the  indictment  respecting  Cook.  It  may,  how¬ 
ever,  be  said  that  the  insurance  cases  of  which  the 
public  obtain  glimpses  are  few  when  compared  with 
th)  insurance  cases  of  which  the  public  know 
nothing.  A  collection  of  such  cases  would  form  one 
of  the  most  curious  and  fearful  books  of  the  age. 
It  sometimes  happens  that  an  office  has  ab  moral 
doubt,  though  it  has  little  legal  proof ;  and  if  they 
venture  to  resist  a  claim,  it  will  probably  happen 
that  the  claim  will  not  be  insisted  upon.  We  give 
the  following  anecdote  on  the  authority  of  a  medical 
friend.  A  woman  insured  one  or  two  lives  in  an 
office,  and  the  lives  rapidly  fell  in.  When  this 
happened  with  a  third  life,  the  office  having  seen 
some  reasons  for  suspicion,  demurred  as  to  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  the  policy.  The  woman  called  at  the  office, 
and  said  angrily  to  the  manager,  “  Do  you  think  I 
poisoned  my  own  relation  ?  ”  A  sudden  thought 
struck  the  manager.  He  walked  up  to  the  woman, 
put  his  hand  on  her  shoulder,  and  looking  fixedly  at 
her,  said  “  We  know  you  did.”  The  woman,  in  great 
agitation,  left  the  office,  and  was  never  seen  there 
again. 

Very  much  that  is  very  remarkable  belongs  to 
the  Diagnosis  and  Prognosis  of  a  case.  No  two 
medical  cases  exactly  resemble  one  another,  any 
more  than  any  two  human  faces  are  exactly  alike, 
or  any  two  blades  of  gra.«s  even.  A  man  can  no 
more  be  a  physieian  by  reading  books  than  a  man 
can  be  an  artist  by  reding  ail  extant  publications 
on  form  and  color.  Each  case  is  a  separate  study 
in  itself.  Now  this  diagnosis  is  exceedingly  trouble¬ 
some  work.  Patients  often  cause  a  good  deal  of 
this  trouble.  They  send  for  a  medical  man,  and  at 
once  expect  him  to  explain  what  is  the  matter,  and 
to  write  them  a  preserlption.  If  a  medical  man 
will  not  do  this  off-hand,  they  lose  confidence  in 
him,  and  will  apply  to  some  other  practitioner.  -  It 
is  perfectly  wonderful  how  a  London  physician  in 


extensive  practice  will  examine  and  prescribe  In  a 
very  few  minutes.  But,  as  a  rule,  a  man  ought  to 
have  an  opportunity  of  studying  a  chronic  ease 
minutely  before  he  adopts  any  decided  treatment. 
Invalids  have  also  another  way  of  proceeding, 
which  is  a  sore  trouble  to  some  medical  men.  They 
make  a  round  of  the  London  physicians,  and  take 
a  morbid  dislike  in  discovering  a  conflict  of  medi¬ 
cal  opinion.  They  go  to  some  doctor,  and  when 
they  have  extracted  an  opinion  from  him,  they 
suddenly  turn  round  and  say  that  his  views  are 
totally  at  variance  with  that  of  the  renowned  Sir 
Kappa  Chi,  and  derive  little  countenance  from  the 
view  of  Dr.  Lambda.  Some  doctors  become  reti¬ 
cent  in  their  opinions,  and  are  afraid  to  deliver  a 
judgment  until  they  know  what  may  be  the  opinion 
of  the  great  authorities.  But,  for  the  most  part, 
the  general  practitioner  will  give  his  own  views ; 
and  if  they  are  at  variance  wim  those  of  the  great 
authorities,  he  will  declare  that  the  great  authorities 
are  in  the  wrong.  I  do  not  think,  however,  that 
the  patient  has  oeen  in  the  wrong.  In  the  multi¬ 
tude  of  counsellors  there  is  wisdom,  and  an  obscure 
case  has  the  fullest  chance  of  being  prc^rly  undci^ 
.stood  when  it  has  been  submitted  to  different  medi¬ 
cal  lights.  The  diagnosis  is  the  making  out  of  what 
is  exactly  the  matter  wjth  the  patient ;  the  prog¬ 
nosis  is  the  judgment  made,  with  more  or  less  cer¬ 
tainty,  of  the  issue  of  the  disease. 

Some  doctors  attain  a  wonderful  skill  in  both  re¬ 
spects.  They  can  almost  complete  both  diagnosis 
and  prognosis  by  looking  at  a  patient's  feice.  ^  It  Is 
a  very  difficult  case,”  said  a  doctor  one  day  to  a 
patient,  “  but  I  will  tell  you  one  thing  for  your  con¬ 
solation,  which  is  that  you  will  get  well.”  This 
proved  to  be  the  case,  but,  singularly  enough,  the 
great  man  himself  died  suddenly  before  he  saw  the 
patient  again.  As  a  man  for  the  first  time  was  en¬ 
tering  a  physician’s  consulting-room,  the  latter  whis¬ 
pered  to  a  friend,  “  Case  of  great  pain,  I  am  sure  — 
muscle  adhering  to  bone  —  chronic  and  liopeless,” 
—  as  it  proved.  The  same  man  was  walking  down 
a  street,  and  at  the  door  of  an  hotel  was  a  smiling 
landlord,  portly,  fresh-colored,  and  apparently  ro¬ 
bust.  The  friend  made  some  casual  ^•emark  to  the 
effect  that  there  was  a  typical  Briton,  or  something 
of  that  kind.  “You  think  so,”  said  the  doctor. 
“  That  man  is  safe  to  die  within  a  twelvemonth.” 
The  diagnosis,  sometimes  easy  enough,  is  occ.a.sion- 
ally  perplexing  in  the  extreme.  The  great  ni.ajor- 
ity  of  cases  are  patent  enough,  —  an  experienced 
physician  will  see  it  all  in  five  minutes ;  but  others 
are  exceedingly  obscure,  and  the  medical  man  is 
never  quite  sible  to  clear  up  the  obscurity.  Some¬ 
times  there  is  some  little  circumstance,  unexpected 
and  out  of  harmony  with  other  circumstances,  which 
baffles  all  the  ealculations.  “  In  every  respect  the 
patient  is  going  on  extremely  well,”  said  a  doctor 
to  an  anxious  member  of  a  family ;  “  but  I  confess 
there  is  a  little  twitching  over  the  eye  which  I  do 
not  at  all  like.”  The  case  terminated  fhtally.  Tt 
■sometimes  happens  that  when  a  patient,  by  all  the 
rules  of  art,  ought  to  be  getting  better  or  worse,  he 
persists  in  getting  worse  or  better.  It  is  a  question 
of  the  patient’s  previous  history  and  con.stitiition  ;  a 
slight  attack  in  one  case  being  more  dangerous  even 
than  a  dangerous  attack  in  another.  I  remember 
being  very  much  amused  with  the  case  of  a  young 
doctor  and  his  first  patient.  It  was  a  child  afflicted 
with  hydrocephalus.  According  to  all  the  rules  the 
child  ought  to  die.  Nevertheless,  the  untowaixl  in¬ 
fant  persisted  In  not  dying.  The  doctor  went  from 
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his  books  to  the  bedside,  and  from  the  bedside  to 
his  books.  He  confidentially  asseverated  to  me  that 
the  infant  ought  to  die,  and  manifested  a  not  alto- 

f ether  friendly  feeling  towards  the  infant  because  it 
id  not  die.  His  treatment  was  altogether  better 
than  his  ]>rogno6is;  at  the  time  when  tny  knowledge 
of  the  case  terminated,  it  was  going  on  well. 

It  is  very  hazardous  for  a  doctor  to  give  a  prog¬ 
nosis  ;  if  he  openly  gives  an  unfavorable  prognosis, 
and  the  ease  terminates  favorably,  his  reputation  is 
wellnigh  gone.  But  you  will  not  often  find  a  med¬ 
ical  man  doing  this  sort  of  thing.  As  a  rule,  the 
doctor  always  takes  the  most  cheerful  view  possible 
of  a  case,  and  even  hopes  against  hope.  In  the  last 
illness  of  George  1 V.  the  physicians  were  also  pro¬ 
nouncing  him  better,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  “  bet- 
ternesses  ”  he  died.  Other  doctors,  however,  there 
are,  morbidly  ilisfioeed,  from  whom  you  may  take 
every  grain  of  comfort  they  give,  and  something 
moH!.  It  is  curious  that  a  doctor  cannot  always  be 
trusted  with  the  diagnosis  and  prognosis  of  his  own 
case.  The  great  Dr.  Baillie  is  said  to  have  been  a 
case  of  this.  He  is  said  to  have  died  of  consumption, 
and  yet  to  have  denied  that  he  was  consumptive. 
He  (iid  not  e.\perience  any  difficulty  in  breathing, 
and  argued  that,  while  his  breathing  was  good,  his 
lungs  could  not  be  bad.  But  no  medical  man  now 
takes  this  as  decisive.  Nature,  in  her  bounty,  pro¬ 
vides  a  larger  space  of  lung  than  is  necessary,  and 
will  long  go  on  with  a  very  small  amount  of  lung, 
and  with  very  little  difficulty  in  breathing.  Anoth¬ 
er  noteworthy  case  of  lung  disea.se  is  a  very  different 
person,  the  notorious  empiric,  St.  John  Long.  He 
professed  to  cure  consumption,  but  in  reality,  like 
other  similar  quacks,  he  only  cured  cases  of  cough 
and  bronchitis  with  symptoms  imitative  of  those  in 
phthisis.  He  unquestionably  caused  death  in  sev¬ 
eral  instances  by  a  treatment  which  would  be  jie-  | 
fectly  harmless  in  most  cases,  but  which  was  fatal  to 
many  deliimte  women.  He  was  himself  struck 
down  by  consumption,  and  died  at  the  early  ago  of 
thirty-seven.  One  of  our  most  promising  doctors  in 
chest  complaints.  Dr.  Hope,  who,  at  an  early  age 
had  reached  almost  the  summit  of  his  profession, 
was  prematurely  cut  off  by  consumption.  There 
are  few  volumes  more  affecting  than  the  narrative 
of  his  life ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  resist  the  im¬ 
pression  that  his  fatal  illness  was  in  great  measure 
due  to  extreme  and  unmitigated  devotion  to  intel¬ 
lectual  labor. 

Medicine  has  often  very  startling  surprises  in 
store,  which  are  freijuently  gloomy  enough,  though 
sometimes  of  a  pleasant  nature.  We  will,  in  the 
first  place,  select  some  of  the  former.  A  clergyman 
in  the  neighliorhood  of  Mount  Edgecumbe  was  one 
day  w-alking  very  fast,  when  he  was  met  by  his  doc¬ 
tor.  He  explained,  in  conversation,  that  he  was 
suffering  from  pains  of  indigestion,  and  was  in  the 
habit  of  taking  long  walks  in  order  to  get  rid  of  them. 
The  medical  man  insisted  on  examining  him,  and 
then  explained  to  him  that  he  was  in  fact  suffering 
from  aneurism  of  the  heart,  and  that  these  long 
walks  were  the  worst  things  possible  for  him ;  and 
was  oblige<l  to  add  that  the  disease  would  some  day 
prove  suddenly  fatal.  The  statement  was  sadly 
verified.  In  the  midst  of  a  sermon,  at  a  very  em¬ 
phatic  passage,  the  preacher  fell  down  from  his  pul¬ 
pit,  and  life  was  found  to  be  quite  extinct.  The 
congregation  broke  up  in  the  utmost  consternation 
and  terror.  A  man  was  in  company  with  another, 
and  from  some  casual  circumstance  he  took  oft'  his 
stockings.  His  friend  took  the  liberty  of  observing 


that  one  of  his  feet  was  really  very  black.  It  was 
iliscovered  that  from  some  cause  the  foot  was  morti¬ 
fied.  In  former  times  it  would  have  been  thought 
necessary  to  amputate  it,  but  medical  art  has  con¬ 
trivances  wherebjr  this  is  avoided.  A  very  remark¬ 
able  case  is  mentioned  by  the  pious  Bishop  Newton, 
In  the  valuable  fragment  of  the  “  Autobiography  ” 
which  has  come  down  to  us.  A  young  nobleman  in 
the  country  was  dangerously  ill  with  a  fever.  Phy¬ 
sicians  were  summoned  from  different  quarters,  and 
the  bishop  relat4;s  that  no  It-ss  a  sum  than  seven  hun¬ 
dred  guineas  was  paid  to  them  as  fees.  All  the 
means  used  were  unavailing,  and  the  patient  sank 
rapidly.  When  he  was  quite  given  over,  and  left 
alone  to  die,  he  was  heard  to  murmur  a  request  for 
lieer.  A  large  goblet,  containing  nearly  a  quart  of 
.small  beer  was  handed  to  him,  which  he  drained  at 
a  draught,  and  then  drank  again.  He  recovered. 

I  think  I  recollect  also  a  similar  case  in  one  of  the 
London  hospitals.  A  man  was  talking  one  day  at 
a  dinner-table  with  a  physician,  and  he  mentioned 
a  particular  circumstance  occurring  in  his  own  in¬ 
stance.  “  I  do  not  mind  mentioning  to  a  man  like 
you,”  said  the  doctor,  “  that  that  is  a  sign  of  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  a  cavity  in  the  lung.”  A  man  who  has 
been  ailing  for  a  long  time  was  persuaded  by  a 
friend  to  consult  an  eminent  physician.  He  accord¬ 
ingly  went  to  the  consulting-room,  and  after  an 
examination  he  was  significantly  asked  by  the  phy¬ 
sician  whether  he  had  as  yet  made  his  will.  I  am 
infbrmeil  that  he  only  lived  a  fortnight  afterwards. 
I  hope  it  was  not  a  case  in  which  he  died  of  the 
doctor  rather  than  of  disease ;  for  panic  destroys  al¬ 
most  as  much  as  pestilence.  On  the  other  hand  the 
utmost  happiness  has  been  caused  when  men  had 
made  up  their  minds  for  the  worst  and  had  then 
l>een  ilisabused  of  some  mistaken  notion.  Such  an 
I  •iccurrence  is  not  unfrequent.  One  of  the  largest 
fees  ever  known  in  the  profession  was  given  to  Sir 
Astley  Cooper,  when  he  had  the  pleasure  of  explain¬ 
ing  to  some  rich  merchant  that  the  latter  was  quite 
mistaken  in  supposing  that  he  was  suffering  from  a 
fatal  di8ea.se.  There  are  several  bastard  diseases, 
comparatively  harmless,  which  closely  imitate  the 
peculiarities  of  very  serious  ailments.  It  is  the  most 
delightful  part  of  the  physician’s  duty  to  give  the 
assurance  of  health,  to  disabuse  the  patient’s  mind 
of  harassing  fears,  and  to  guide  him  safely  on  the 
plea.sant  yet  often  perilous  path  of  convalescence. 

The  limits  of  our  subject  might  be  indefinitely 
enlarged  if  we  entered  on  the  personal  history  of 
physicians,  and  discussed  the  incidents,  often  ro¬ 
mantic  enough,  of  their  careers.  Sometimes  men 
look  with  admiration  and  envy  on  the  career  of  the 
great  physician.  His  name  is  high  on  the  roll  of 
fame.  They  hear  that  he  has  just  been  made  a 
baronet.  They  see-  his  carriage  flashing  through 
the  street.  They  see  the  portals  of  the  greatest 
houses  thrown  open  to  him,  as  with  the  familiarity 
of  intimacy  he  penetrates  to  its  most  sacred  adytum. 
For  our  own  part  we  lean  to  the  belief  that  the  pro¬ 
fession  of  medicine  is  not  sufficiently  rewarded. 
Why  should  the  peerage,  so  often  conceded  to  law, 
and  not  denied  to  literature,  be  never  conferred 
upon  a  medical  man  ?  There  is  no  other  profession 
so  occupied  with  incessant  benevolence,  and  with 
active  scientific  advance.  As  Carlyle  says,  in  his 
own  peculiar  way,  “  'The  profession  of  the  Human 
Healer  bein^  naturally  a  sacred  one,  and  connected 
with  the  highest  priesthoods,  or  rather  being  in 
itself  the  outcopie  and  acme  of  all  priesthoods  and 
divinest  conquests  here  below.”  For  the  few  who 
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really  succeed,  there  are  many  who  make  either  a 
comparative  or  a  superlative  failure.  How  many 
there  are  who  are  conscious  of  high  training  and 
great  abilities,  who  wait  on  year  after  year  for  the 
chances  which  never  come,  or  which  come  so  late. 
How  often  has  the  young  man  left  the  obscure 
country  town,  where  be  might  have  achieved  a 
prosperous  mediocrity,  to  try  for  greatness  in  Lon¬ 
don,  and  has  been  worsted  in  the  trial  ?  Even  the 
great  physician  is  not  always  to  be  envied.  Every 
guinea  has  been  hardly  earned  by  expenditure  of 
brain  and  nerve ;  and  we  must  think  of  the  guineas 
which  he  constantly  refuses  as  well  as  the  guineas 
which  he  takes.  No  rich  man  should  grudge  paying 
his  doctor  with  most  liberal  mind,  for  m  the  medical 
profession  is  a  very  large  amount  of  unremunerated 
work,  and  only  most  rarely  is  any  ta.x  on  be¬ 
nevolence  declined.  The  successful  physician  has 
often  fallen  a  victim  to  his  own  success.  The  work 
is  enormous  and  incessant.  Early  in  the  morning 
he  has  to  transact  a  laborious  correspondence,  where 
every  word  must  be  diligently  weighed.  Then  the 
tide  of  visitors  sets  in,  and  it  is  calculated  that,  with 
all  the  rapidity  a  man  has  a  right  to  use,  the  physi¬ 
cian  can  hardly  see  more  than  four  patients  in  an 
hour.  Then  he  goes  abroad,  and  can  never  be 
quite  sure  when  he  can  return  home.  When  at 
home,  he  can  never  be  sure  that  he  will  not  be  called 
out.  He  can  only  most  rarely  reckon  upon  a  holi¬ 
day,  and  his  holiday  is  always  liable  to  abruptly 
cut  short 

Some  men  break  down  under  this  excessive 
strain,  especially  if  they  are  men  of  delicate  organ¬ 
ization  and  very  sensitive.  There  are  several  cases 
in  which  the  distinguished  physician  has  been  found 
dead  in  bis  carriage.  A  medical  man  who  met  Dr. 
Todd  in  one  of  the  last  years  of  his  overworked  life, 
seemed  to  think  that  he  was  dying  visibly  before 
his  eyes.*  Some  men,  who  are  endowed  with  iron 
constitutions,  firm  nerves,  strong  will,  and  excellent 
tact  in  the  management  of  themselves  and  others, 
breast  the  full  tide  of  adverse  circumstances,  mas¬ 
ters  of  themselves  and  their  position.  But  such 
cases  are  rare,  and  even  those  afford  illustrations  of 
the  hard  rule  that  the  rewards  of  this  world  are  in 
inverse  proportion  to  the  deservings. 

There  is  much  more  illness  in  the  world  than  the 
world  often  thinks  of.  In  the  constant  roar  and 
imimation  of  the  London  streets  we  lose  sight  of 
this,  and  are  apt  to  obtain  a  false  impression  of 
human  life.  Here  in  Cheapside  the  other  day  I 
marvelled  at  all  this  buoyant  Ufe  and  exuberance  of 
.health  and  energy,  and  was  tempted  to  think  of 
those  who  are  ailing  in  hushed  and  darkened  rooms 
as  an  infinitesimal  minority  of  miserables ;  but  this 
is  not  the  true  view  of  the  facts.  Of  this  surging 
crowd  there  are  not  a  few  who  are  carrying  about 
with  them  malady  in  its  germ  or  full-blown  exist¬ 
ence  ;  not  a  few  who  to-morrow  will  be  on  a  sick¬ 
bed  ;  not  a  few  who  in  a  few  days  or  weeks  will  be 
in  their  graves.  I  have  seen  it  calculated  that  on 
an  average  every  man  has  ten  days’  illness  in  the 
year.  It  is  as  well  that  the  healthy  man  should 
keep  before  him  these  dreary  possibilities  that  are 
always  Hitting  about.  Such  a  thought  will  teach 
him  to  prize  the  priceless  boon  of  health,  and  not 
disreganl  and  waste  it.  This  may  give  him  a  prac¬ 
tical  sympathy  with  the  vast  multitude  of  the 
mourners ;  a  sympathy  also  with  the  whole  army  of 
those  whose  lot  is  cast  almost  exclusively  among  the 
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sufienngs  and  shadows  of  life.  This  may  also  give 
him  an  intellectual  interest  in  those  great  depart¬ 
ments  of  human  knowledge  which  are  concerned 
with  medicine,  whose  mere  romance  has  been 
touched  upon  in  these  random  notes. 

I  may,  perhaps,  appropriately  conclude,  as  a 
well-known  learned  judge  concludes  his  speeches, 
with  a  bit  of  poetry.  In  that  remarkable  work 
“  The  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast-Table,”  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes  has  a  noble  poem  called  “  The 
Anatomist’s  Hymn,  or  the  Living  Temple.”  I  can¬ 
not  resist  quoting  a  few  of  the  verses ;  and  never 
has  physiology  b^n  made  more  beautiful.  It  is  a 
true  Religio  Medici,  such  as  would  have  delighted 
the  Norwich  philosopher':  — 

“  The  smooUl,  soft  air,  with  pulse-like  waves 
Flows  marmuriDK  through  its  hidden  caves. 

Whose  streams  of  brightening  purple  rush. 

Fired  with  a  new  ancl  livelier  blush ; 

While  all  their  burden  of  decay 
The  ebbing  current  steals  away, 

And,  red  with  Nature’s  flame  they  start 
From  the  warm  fountains  of  the  heart. 

“  No  rest  that  throbbing  slave  may  ask. 

Forever  quivering  o’er  his  task  } 

While  far  and  wide  a  crimson  Jet 
Leaps  forth  to  fill  the  woven  net, 

W'hich  in  unnumbered  crossing  tides 
The  flood  of  burning  life  divides. 

Then  kindling  each  decaying  part. 

Creeps  back  to  find  the  throbbing  heart. 

“  But  warmed  with  that  unchanging  flame. 

Behold  the  outward  moving  frame, 

Its  living  marbles  jointed  strong 
With  glistening  band  and  silvery  thong. 

And  linked  to  reason’s  guiding  reins 
By  myriad  rings  in  trembling  chains. 

Each  graven  with  the  threaded  tone 
Which  claims  it  as  the  Master’s  own. 

“  0  Father !  grant  thy  love  divine 
To  make  these  mystic  temples  thine ! 

When  wasting  age  and  wearying  strife 
Have  sapped  the  leaning  walls  of  life. 

Take  the  poor  dust  thy  mercy  warms, 

And  mould  it  into  heavenly  forma  !  ” 


MR.  EMERSON  AT  HARVARD. 

The  enthusiasm  with  which  Ralph  Waldo  Emer¬ 
son  is  greeted  in  every  part  of  the  United  States  is 
a  phenomenon  which  cannot  escape  the  attention  of 
those  who  study  the  affairs  and  tendencies  of  that 
country.  During  the  last  few  years  we  find  him  at 
one  time  called  to  Washington  to  address  the  na¬ 
tional  representatives  on  the  condition  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  afterwanls  engaged  in  a  consultation  with 
President  Lincoln ;  last  year  Harvard  University 
bestowed  on  him  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Laws ;  during  the  past  winter  he  visited  the  West, 
and  addressed  the  populations  of  its  most  important 
cities,  which  turned  out  in  crowds  to  welcome  and 
listen  to  him ;  at  St.  Louis  he  held  conversations 
with  a  Hegelian  club,  which  certain  educated  Ger¬ 
mans  have  formed  there ;  and  more  recently  he  has 
been  unanimously  chosen  to  deliver  the  chief  oration 
at  the  Cambridge  Commencement,  having  on  the 
day  before  been  elected  by  the  legislature  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts  an  overseer  of  that  institution,  the  oldest 
and  most  important  in  the  country.  Thus,  in  his 
sixty-fourth  year,  and  after  a  literary  career  of  more 
than  forty  years,  in  which  he  has  advocated  the 
most  sweeping  heresies  of  the  age,  and  been  re¬ 
garded  by  the  mass  of  his  shrewd  and  practical 
countrymen  as  an  incomprehensible  visionary,  the 
seer  opens  the  “  garden-gate,”  once  sternly  slammed 
in  the  face  of  the  world,  and  steps  into  the  arena ; 
the  prophet’s  mantle  is  thrown  aside  lor  the  captain’s 
armor.  As  Gbthe  said  to  the  youth  who  projiosed 
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to  enuCTate,  “  Your  America  i«  here  or  nowhere,” 
80  Mr.  Emerson  seems  to  hare  found  his  transcen¬ 
dental  Utopia  bourgeoning  forth  all  around  him. 
In  the  address  which  he  ddivercd  at  Cambridge,  he 
celebrates  America  in  such  language  as  he  formerly 
devoted  to  an  ideal  state  of  society.  “We  meet,  to¬ 
day,”  he  begins,  “  under  happy  omens  to  our  ancient 
society,  to  the  honor  of  letters,  to  the  country  and 
mankind.  In  good  citizens,  who  share  the  wonder¬ 
ful  prosperity  of  the  Feileral  Union,  the  heart  beats 
still  with  the  public  pulse  of  joy  that  the  country 
has  withstood  the  stem  trial  which  threatened  its 
existence,  and  feels  that  the  best  augmentation  of 
strength  has  been  drawn  from  this  proof.  The 
storm  which  has  been  resisted  is  ever  a  crowning 
honor  and  pledge  of  strength  to  the  ship ;  and  no 
less  to  the  ship  of  state.  We  may  well  be  content 
with  our  fair  inheritance.  Was  there  ever  such  a 
coincidence  of  advantages  as  there  is  in  America 
to-day !  ” 

This  is  not  the  language  of  a  mere  philosophical 
optimist,  it  is  the  warm  tribute  of  a  man  who  has  a 
perfect  faith  in  the  people  around  him,  and  in  their 
purpose.  Nor  is  there  anything  in  his  tone  to  indi¬ 
cate  that  he  is  judging  his  country  by  any  standard 
lower  than  that  by  imich  he  once  condemned  the 
“  proud  world  ”  and  bade  it  “  good  by,”  —  when  he 
had  found  “  the  spot  that  is  sacred  to  thought  and 
God.”  But  let  us  take  the  reasons  for  ms  faith 
from  his  own  lips :  — 

“  Consider  what  is  the  share  of  the  statesman  and 
scholar  in  the  issues  of  the  present  age ;  what  heroes, 
what  genius,  what  science  of  administration,  what  mas¬ 
ters.  in  their  several  professions  —  the  railroads,  the 
mines,  tlio  inland  and  the  marine  telegraph,  the  inland 
and  foreign  trade,  all  on  a  grand  national  scale  —  have 
produced.  The  great  fact  to  bo  noticed  is,  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  superior  men  and  the  rapid  addition  to  our  so¬ 
ciety  of  a  class  of  masters  by  which  the  self-respect  of 
each  town  and  city  is  enriched.  See  the  boundless  free¬ 
dom  of  the  country.  People  have  been  in  all  countries 
burned  and  stoned  for  saying  things  which  are  now  the 

current  conversation  at  all  our  breakfast-tables . 

Now,  if  any  one  say  we  have  had  enough  of  this  boastful 
recital,  then  I  say,  happy  is  the  land  where  benefits  like 
these  have  grown  trite  and  commonplace.” 

The  buoyancy  and  hopefulness  pervading  these 
sentences  are  to  be  found  to  a  great  extent  in  all 
contemporaneous  American  writing.  This  is  es¬ 
pecially  true  of  what  has  been  said  and  sung  since 
the  war.  Whilst  nearly  every  home  in  that  land  is 
draped,  no  heart  seems  to  be  in  mourning ;  on  the 
contrary,  there  would  seem  to  be  over  there  an  era 
of  universal  joy.  It  is  natural  that  when  a  gigantic 
evil  of  the  kind  that  is  particularly  odious  to  a  proud 
and  sensitive  people,  because  of  the  world-wide  in¬ 
famy  as  well  as  the  inherent  meanness  of  it,  has 
been  unexpectedly  lifted  from  their  country,  they 
should  almost  feel  as  if  all  evil  had  disappeared  from 
the  world.  The  engrossing  nature  of  an  acute  evil 
is  a  familiar  experience.  The  smoking  chimney 
gradually  veils  all  other  discomfort  from  the  smart¬ 
ing  eyes  of  the  housewife,  and  to  him  that  hath  the 
toothache  other  griefs  seem  mole-hills  beside  his 
mountain.  “Have  his  daughters  brought  him  to 
this  pass  ?  ”  exclaims  Lear,  unable  to  conceive  but 
one  grief.  By  the  cruel  wrongs  of  the  negro,  who 
sometimes  rushed  with  his  rags  and  his  scars  through 
the  streets  of  peaceful  Northern  villages,  by  the  cor¬ 
ruption  of  some  of  their  greatest  men  to  a  servility 
to  it,  by  the  bar  it  raised  against  all  peaceful  studies 
and  pursuits,  slavery  had  become  to  the  more  edu¬ 


cated  American,  literally,  what  Wesley  called  it, 
rhetorically,  “  the  sum  of  all  villanies.” 

The  patriot  now  sees  in  the  destruction  of  that 
system  the  fading  oat  of  the  one  blot  that  tarnished 
a  beautiful  flag.  The  scholar  sees  in  it  liberty  to 
turn  his  attention  to  the  studies  he  loves.  The 
storm  and  danger  past,  all  those  who,  though  not 
sailors,  have  been  compelled  to  stand  day  and  night 
at  the  pumps,  may  now  return  to  their  accustomed 
tasks.  The  jubilant  tone  of  the  American  people, 
and  particularly  of  the  men  of  letters  among  them, 
is  doubtless  to  a  great  extent  due  to  the  departure 
of  the  particular  demon  which  has  so  long  harried 
them;  but  this  is  far  from  being,  we  think,  the 
whole  cause  operating  in  this  matter.  This  tri¬ 
umphal  tone  was  heard  in  the  barbaric  chants  of 
Walt  IVliitmaa  as  well  as  in  the  lucid  lectures 
of  Emerson,  long  before  the  near  doom  of  slavery 
was  recognized.  The  fact  is,  the  American  people 
have'  a  profound  optimism  at  the  bottom  of  their 
national  character.  It  is  found  In  their  religion, 
universal  salvation  being,  in  one  phase  or  another 
of  it,  the  creed  of  all  their  Churches.  It  is  observa- 
able  in  their  disposition  to  abolish  capital  punish¬ 
ment,  to  utilize  prisoners  Instead  of  punishing  them, 
and  to  try  all  manner  of  political  experiments  with¬ 
out  apprehension  that  their  nation  or  society  can 
be  seriously  harmed  by  any  failure.  This  spirit  of 
irrepressible  hope  and  confidence  has  been  called 
for  by  America  and  it  has  come ;  it  is  the  temper 
that  grows  under  emergencies;  nothing  less  could 
have  cleared  the  forests  of  the  West,  linked  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  together  with  a  national  high¬ 
way,  and  sown  her  great  territories  with  civilized 
cities.  There  has  been  no  place  in  that  country 
fbr  lachrymose  prophets,  and  they  have  passed  out 
of  it.  Natural  selection  has  ikvored  the  race  of  In¬ 
veterate  hopers.  And  where  this  is  the  popular 
temperament  it  is  sure  to  characterize  the  leading 
minds.  Mr.  Emerson,  who  sees  in  the  politiem 
changes  which  have  passed  upon  Amerioa  the  ad¬ 
vance  of  a  new  earth  in  response  to  a  new  heaven  of 
Ideas,  represents  the  particular  epoch  as  well  as  the 
general  character  of  its  people.  As  Wordsworth  be¬ 
lieved  in  Nature,  Emerson  believes  in  man.  “  I  con¬ 
ceive  that  in  this  economical  world,  when  every 
drop  and  every  crumb  is  expended  hy  Nature,  no 
mind  is  without  its  use.  Divine  intelligence  carries 
on  its  administration  by  good  men.” 

With  all  his  democratic  spirit,  however,  it  is 
plain  from  this  as  from  other  recent  addresses  of  Mr. 
Emerson  that  he  regards  the  fraternity  of  scholars 
throughout  the  world  as  almost  a  caste.  The  giant 
in  the  mountains  must  not  make  a  plaything  of  the 
peasant  ploughing  In  the  valley  with  his  oxen,  and 
must  feel  that  by  the  jieasant  he  also  is  sustained ; 
but,  nevertheless,  the  giants  must  see  that  they  do 
not  themselves  forsake  their  summit  for  the  valley 
and  the  grain.  We  cannot  forbear  quoting  the 
conclusion  of  the  address,  which  bears  upon  this 
point  and  also  traces  it  in  large  and  suggestive 
relations :  — 

“The  community  of  scholars  do  not,  I  fear,  know 
their  power.  They  weaken  each  other  by  the  toleration 
of  political  baseness  around  them.  Where  good  society 
exists,  it  is  very  well  able  to  exclude  pretenders.  They 
quickly  find  themselves  uncomfortable,  and  depart  to 
meir  own  kind.  Our  politics  have  had  a  bad  effect 
upon  character.  We  have  allowed  our  young  men  of 
ambition  to  play  the  game  of  politics,  to  follow  the  bad 
example  set  them  without  rebuke.  Bnt  that  kind  of 
association  does  not  leave  a  person  his  own  master.  He 
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cann*t  come  and  go  from  the  good  to  the  evil  at  pleaanre, 
and  then  hack  again  to  the  good.  There  ia  a  text  in 
Swc<lenburg,  which  tclla  in  a  figure  the  fact  of  the  nn- 
soen  world.  The  man  saw,  in  vUion,  the  angels  and 
the  devils  in  heaven  ;  ‘  but  these  stood  not  face  to  face 
and  hands  to  hands,  but  feet  to  feet,  those  perpendicular 
up  and  these  j)erpendicnlar  down.’ 

“  Gentlemen,  1  believe  and  1  hope,  from  the  tone  of 
public  sentiment  to-<1ay,  from  the  healthy  judgment  and 
the  healthy  sympathy  of  the  American  people,  and  of  the 
educated  class,  that  we  shall  be  saved  from  the  errors 
which  have  resulted  to  other  countries  from  the  repudia¬ 
tion  of  the  moral  sentiment.  In  England,  tlie  want  of 
spirituality  in  the  upper  classes,  in  tlie  time  of  Charles 
II.,  and  down  through  the  Georgc.s,  had  a  disastrous 
eflfcct ;  but  it  honorably  distinguishes  the  cducuteil 
classes  here,  that  men  behove  in  the  ))owcr  of  the  moral 
sentiments  to  succor  the  intellect,  and  to  draw  greatness 
from  its  experience.  When  1  say,  ‘  the  etlucated  classes,’ 
I  know  what  a  meaning  that  phrase  has,  reaching  mil¬ 
lions  here  instead  of  hundreds.  And,  looking  around 
me,  1  see  of  what  sound  material  the  cultivated  chAs  is 
here  made ;  what  virtue,  what  afi'cctioii,  what  hoi)e,  is 
joined  with  such  greatness  of  learning  and  practical 
power,  and  that  the  cause  of  science  and  culture  is  in 
tlie  hands  of  noble  benefactors.  I  cannot  but  believe 
that  this  class  is  to  have  its  effect  in  the  time  to  come.  I 
think  their  hands  are  safe  enough  to  hold  up  the  repub¬ 
lic  ;  and  I  see  in  their  faces  the  promise  of  better  times, 
and  of  still  greater  men.” 

Such  words  of  cheer,  mingled  with  wise  advice, 
were  among  the  happiest  of  the  omen.s  under  which 
the  young  men  of  Cambridge  assembled  on  the 
occasion  of  their  utterance,  and  they  may  fairlv 
claim  it  as  a  sign  of  their  high  calling  that  sucL 
a  man  is  their  chosen  and  apjiropriate  counsellor. 
One  further  reflection  presses  upon  us  as  we  leave 
this  admirable  address.  Xo  man  in  England  has 
more  eagerly  recognized  its  author  as  one  of  the 
foremost  intellects  of  the  world  than  Mr.  Thomas 
Carlyle.  Yet  in  this  adilress  we  find  what,  after 
long  study  and  experience,  this  great  thinker  testi¬ 
fies  as  to  the  “  After  ”  of  a  nation  of  our  own  blood 
which  some  time  ago  shot  Niagara ! 


where  he  was  seated  next  to  Lady  Holland  herself, 
who  supposed  that  the  handsome  stranger  was  a  shy 
young  man,  awe-struck  by  her  majestic  selfishness. 
Owing  to  a  considerable  abdominal  development, 
her  ladyship  was  continually  letting  her  napkin  slip 
Irom  her  lap  to  the  ground,  and  as  often  as  she  did 
so,  she  smiled  blandly,  but  authoritatively,  on  the 
French  count,  and  asked  him  to  pick  it  up.  He 
jiolitely  complied  several  times,  but  at  last,  tired  of 
this  exercise,  he  said,  to  her  great  surprise,  “  Ne 
ferais-je  pas  mienx,  madame,  de  m’as.seoir  sous  la 
table,  aiin  de  pouvoir  vous  passer  la  serviette  plus 
rapidement  ?  ” 

Or.D  Mad.ame  Rothschild,  mother  of  the  mighty 
capitalists,  attained  the  age  of  ninety-eight ;  her 
wit,  which  was  remarkable,  and  her  intellectual 
faculties,  which  were  of  no  common  order,  were  pre¬ 
served  to  the  end.  In  her  last  illness,  when  sur- 
roundeil  by  her  family,  her  physician  being  present, 
she  said  in  a  suppliant  tone  to  the  latter,  “  Dear 
doctor,  try  to  do  something  for  me.”  “  Madame, 
what  can  I  do  ?  I  can’t  m.ake  you  young  again.” 
“No,  doctor,  I  don’t  want  to  be  young  again,  but  I 
want  to  continue  to  grow  old.” 

SoMK  years  ago,  Mr.  Lomax,  of  Netlcy,  in  Surrey, 
and  the  late  Lord  King,  the  father  of  the  present 
Earl  Lovelace,  were  walking  on  the  lawn  at  Netley, 
and,  great  cronies  as  they  were,  they  were  deep  in  the 
discu-ssion  of  politics,  scandal,  and  passing  events,  or 
such  topics  as  in  the  year  on  or  about  1838  were 
available  to  ventilation,  and  likely  to  interest  men 
of  their  standing.  Suddenly  a  voice,  considerably 
imbued  with  the  graceful  taint  usually  on  the  tongue 
of  a  native  of  the  Emerald  Isle,  soundeil  close  to  the 
elbow  of  Mr.  Lomax,  and  in  a  whining  tone  those 
syllables  prayed  for  “  the  la.ste  taste  of  a  bit  of  vit- 
tels.”  Startled  out  of  propriety,  and  turning  short 
round  upon  a  tall  beggar-man,  and  without  much 
choice  of  expression,  Mr.  Lomax  told  the  suitor  for 
charity  “  to  go  to  hell,”  thundering  forth,  at  the 
same  time,  “  that  he  had  relieved  such  a  constant 
succession  of  beggars,  that  he  had  resolved  to  do  so 
no  more.”  As  Mr.  Lomax  made  this  annunciation. 
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Ix  a  very  scarce  book,  Hal’s  “  Parochial  History 
of  Cornwall,”  published  at  Exeter  in  1750,  mention 
is  made  of  Kiiligrew,  the  celebrated  Master  of  the 
Revels  temp.  Charles  II.,  though  he  never  was  for¬ 
mally  installed  as  Court  Jester.  The  following 
anecdote  will  show  that,  at  all  events,  he  deserved 
the  appointment  even  though  he  did  not  get  it- 
When  Louis  XIV.  showed  him  his  pictures  at  Paris, 
the  King  pointed  out  to  him  a  picture  of  the  Cruci¬ 
fixion  between  two  portraits.  “  That  on  the  right,” 
added  his  Majesty,  “  is  the  Pope,  and  that  on  the 
left  is  myself.”  “  I  humbly  thank  your  Majesty,” 
replied  the  wit,  “  for  the  information ;  for  though  I 
have  often  heard  that  our  Lord  was  crucified  be¬ 
tween  two  thieves,  I  never  knew  who  they  were  till 
now.” 

Everybody  knows  the  story  of  Gunter,  the 
pastrycook.  He  was  mounted  on  a  runaway  horse 
with  the  lUng’s  hounds,  and  excused  himself  for 
riding  against  Alvanley  by  saying,  “  O,  my  lord,  I 
can’t  hold  him ;  he ’s  so  hot.”  “  Ice  him,  Gunter,  — 
ice  him  1  ”  was  the  consoling  rejoinder. 

Whex  Count  D’Orsay  first  came  to  England  as 
a  very  young  man.  and  was  about  twenty-two  vears 
of  age,  he  was  invited  to  dine  at  Holland  Uouse, 


he  and  his  friend  Lord  King  faced  about  to  take  an¬ 
other  turn  on  the  lawn,  and  the  Irish  beggar-man, 
leaning  on  his  stick,  came  face  to  face  with  them. 
“  Lord  love  yer  honor,”  said  the  beggar,  “  is  it  to 
hell  you  bid  me  go’i?  I’ve  just  corned  from  it." 
Mr.  Lomax,  amused  with  the  cool,  sly  twinkle  of 
the  old  man’s  eyes,  as  he  stated  whence  he  had  so 
immediately  come,  asked  him,  in  a  more  good-na¬ 
tured  tone  of  voice,  “  Well,  what  were  they  doing 
there  ?  ”  “  Down  on  their  knees  they  was,”  replied 
the  beggar-man,  “  every  mother’s  son  on  ’em,  a 
praying  for  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Lomax,  who,  they 
said,  had  long  l>een  due,  and  a-swearing  as  he’d  give 
’em  a  shillin’  all  round  in  the  way  of  drink  to  pay 
his  footin’,  as  soon  as  ever  he  come.”  “  Here,  you 
old  humbug,”  said  Mr.  Lomax,  laughing,  giving  him 
a  guinea  for  his  wit,  “  that ’s  better  than  the  shil¬ 
ling,  should  you  be  there  to  meet  me.” 

M.idame  de  S^vigxi5  had  a  German  friend, 
the  Princess  of  Tarente,  who  was  always  in  mourn¬ 
ing  for  some  sovereign  prince  or  princess.  One 
day,  Madame  de  Sevignd  happening  to  meet  her  in 
colors,  made  a  low  courtc.sy,  and  said,  “  Madame,  je 
me  rejouis  de  la  santd  de  I’Europe. 

Joseph  Jekyll  was  at  the  same  time  the 
brightest  wit  and  the  most  shameless  punster  of 
Westminster  Hall  in  the  reign  of  George  III.  One 
of  his  best  displays  of  brilliant  impudence  was  per- 
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petrated  on  a  WelaModge,  who  was  alike  notorioiK 
his  greed  of  oim%  and  his  want  of  personal 
cleanliness.  “  My  dear  sir,”  Jekyll  observed,  in  his 
most  amiable  manner,  to  this  most  unamiaUe  per¬ 
sonage,  “you  have  asked  the  minister  for  almost 
everything  else,  why  don’t  you  ask  him  for  a  piece 
of  soap  and  a  nail-brusL” 

Ia>rd  Alvanley  wrote  to  a  friend,  “  I  have  no 
credit  with  either  butcher  or  poulterer ;  but  if  you 
can  put  up  with  turtle  and  turMt,  I  shall  be  happy 
to  see  you.” 

Amongst  Lord  Eldon’s  humorous  2mswers  to  ap¬ 
plications  for  preferment  should  be  remembered  his 
letter  to  Dr.  Fisher,  of  the  Charterhouse :  on  one 
side  of  a  sheet  of  paper,  “  Dear  Fisher,  I  cannot,  to- 
day,  give  you  the  preferment  for  which  j  ou  ask.  I 
remain,  your  sincere  friend,  Eldon,  lumover”; 
and  on  the  other  side,  “  I  gave  it  to  you  yesterday.” 
This  note  reminds  us  of  Erskine’s  reply  to  Sir  John 
Sinclair’s  solicitation  for  a  subscription  to  the  testi¬ 
monial  which  Sir  John  invited  the  nation  to  present  to 
himself.  On  the  one  side  of  a  sheet  of  paper  it  ran, 
—  “  My  dear  Sir  John,  I  am  certain  there  are  few 
in  this  kingdom  who  set  a  higher  value  on  your  ser¬ 
vices  than  myself,  and  I  have  the  honor  to  sub¬ 
scribe,”  on  the  other  side  it  concluded,  “myself 
your  obedient  faithful  servant,  Erskine.” 

Lady  Wallace  sent  a  very'  civil  message  to 
Mr.  Harris,  the  patentee  of  Covent  Garden  Thea¬ 
tre,  offering  him  her  comedy  for  nothing.  Mr. 
Harris  olwerved  that  her  ladyship  knew  the  exact 
value  of  it. 

Louis  XIV.,  playing  at  backgammon,  had  a 
doubtful  throw :  a  dispute  arose,  and  the  surround¬ 
ing  courtiers  all  remained  silent.  The  Count  dc 
Grammont  happened  to  come  in  at  that  instant. 
“Deciile  the  matter,”  said  the  King  to  him. 
“  Sire,”  said  the  Count,  “  your  Majesty  is  in  the 
wrong.”  “  How,”  replied  the  King,  “  can  you  thus 
decide  without  knowing  the  (juestion  ?  ”  “  Be¬ 

cause,”  said  the  Count,  “  had  the  matter  been 
doubtful,  all  these  gentlemen  present  would  have 
given  it  for  your  Majesty.” 
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King  Louis  II.  of  Bavaria’s  marriage  is  fixed  for 
the  12th  October. 

Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill  has  had  conferred 
upon  him  the  highest  honors  at  the  disjiosal  of  the 
law  faculty  of  the  University  of  Halle.  The  same 
faculty  refused  a  like  honor  to  Count  Bismarck, 
though  when  a  student  he  matriculated  in  law. 

The  inexhaustible  Edmund  Yates  is  about  to 
publish  a  novel  in  a  new  Liverpool  paper,  bearing 
the  name  of  the  Leader,  —  a  title  made  famous  in 
journalism  several  years  ago  by  a  London  mper 
started  by  Mr.  Thornton  Hunt  and  ilr.  G.  H. 
Lewes. 

Among  the  dogs  exhibited  at  the  He  de  Billan- 
court  was  a  beautiful  little  King  Charles,  weighing 
some  twenty  ounees.  This  little  bijou  was  pur¬ 
chased  by  Mdlle.  Cora  Pearl  for  2,200  francs,  a 
large  sum  for  so  small  a  puppy,  though,  after  all, 
but  a  trifie  to  la  grande  lionne. 

Meissonnier  is  at  present  engaged  on  an  his¬ 
torical  picture,  which  is  to  be  exhibited  in  next 

S’s  salon.  Tlie  subject  is  the  battle  of  Fried- 
.  Napoleon  has  just  commanded  a  final  charge 


which  is  to  insure  him  a  victory.  His  cuirassiers 
dash  past,  brandishing  their  sabi^,  whilst  he,  calm 
and  immovable,  with  Ney  and  Lefebre  by  his  side, 
follows  them  with  his  eyes. 

The  Emperor  N.\poleon,  well  known  to  be  a 
first-rate  artillerist,  has  invented  a  new  field  gun. 
Its  power  is  so  great  that  a  single  dischaige  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  destroy  a  battalion.  Workmen  are  busily 
engaged  in  manufacturing  this  weapon ;  they  are 
locked  up  day  and  night,  and  never  allowed  to 
leave  the  premises,  whereeff  his  Majesty  himself 
keeps  the  key ;  and  the  secret  is  not  to  be  divulged 
until  European  comjdications  render  prompt  action 
necessary. 

The  dramatic  critic  of  “Echoes  from  the  Clubs” 
is  rather  severe  on  some  irrepressible  amateurs. 
“  Lord  Townshend,  Sir  John  Sebright,  Sir  R.  Rob¬ 
erts,  &  Co.,  not  satisfied  with  their  miserable  fiasco 
at  the  Holborn  Theatre,  have  determined  that  the 
West  End  of  London  shall  not  be  deprived  of  a 
similar  amusement,  since  they  have  recommenced 
their  asinine  gambols  at  the  St.  .James’s  Theatre. 
R’  these  gentlemen  are  too  dense  to  perceive  that 
the  convulsive  laughter  which  greets  their  appear¬ 
ance  on  the  stage  is  not  caused  by  the  excellence 
of  their  acting,  but  by  the  alisurdity  of  their  antics, 
for  pity’s  sake,  let  their  friends,  or  at  least  their 
wives,  come  forward  and  rescue  them  from  the  de¬ 
grading  position  in  which  they  have  placed  not  only 
themselves,  but  the  whole  class  which  has  the  mis¬ 
fortune  to  number  these  lunatics  amongst  its  mem¬ 
bers.” 

The  Paris  correspondent  of  the  Morning  Star 
says  that  the  great  novelty  of  the  day,  and  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  all  conversation,  is  the  miraculous  gift  of 
healing  possessed  by  a  Zouave  of  the  name  of  Jacob, 
who,  by  the  mere  exercise  of  his  will,  performs  daily 
the  most  extraordinary  cures  on  paralyzed  persons 
who  for  years  have  been  unable  to  move  without  as- 
sbtance.  The  Zouave  receives  no  payment  for  the 
boon  he  confers,  he  is  perfectly  unassuming  in  man¬ 
ner,  and  does  not  attempt  to  explain  by  what  means 
he  accomplishes  the  cures  he  undoubtedly  effects. 
His  regiment  is  quartered  at  Versailles,  but  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  difficulty  the  poor  experienced  in 
reaching  the  only  portion  of  this  barrack  in  which 
he  was  allowetl  to  receive  his  patients,  the  Count  de 
Chateauvillaid,  himself  a  paralytic,  offered  him  the 
use  of  several  rooms  in  his  hotel,  where  Zouave  .Jacob 
daily  administers  relief  to  thousands  who  flock  from 
all  parts.  The  Count  publishes  in  La  Petite  Presse 
a  plain  statement  of  his  own  experience  of  the  effi¬ 
cacy  of  Jacob’s  influence.  He  drove  in  his  carriage, 
.accompanied  by  his  wife,  to  the  manufactory  of  M. 
Du  Noyet,  where  Jacob  was  engaged  with  several 
poor  and  disabled  patients.  The  Count,  who  had 
been  paralyzed  for  years,  was  supported  by  his  foot¬ 
man  and  a  workman,  who  obligingly  lent  him  his 
arm  from  his  carriage  to  the  salTe,  where  he  was  al¬ 
lowed  to  take  a  place  in  the  circle  of  the  sick  sui^ 
rounding  Jacob.  Persons  were  being  transported 
on  litters  or  carried  in  men’s  arms  to  his  presence, 
many  being  so  utterly  helpless  as  to  be  unable  to  sit 
upright,  and  only  able  to  support  themselves  by 
leaning  against  each  other.  As  soon  as  the  room 
was  fuU,  Jacob  entered  and  said  “  Let  no  one  speak 
until  I  question  him,  or  I  shall  go  away.”  Perfect 
silence  ensued.  The  Zouave  then  went  firom  one 
sick  person  to  another,  telh'ng  each  exactly  the  dis¬ 
ease  from  which  he  or  she  was  suffering.  'Then  to 
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the  paralytics  he  simply  said,  “  Rise.”  The  Count, 
being  of  the  number,  arose,  and  that  without  the 
slightest  difficulty.  In  about  twenty  minutes  Jacob 
dismissed  the  crowd.  M.  de  Chateau villaid  walked 
to  his  carriage  without  the  slightest  difficulty,  and 
when  his  wife  wished  to  express  her  gratitude  to 
Jacob,  he  replied  that  he  had  no  time  to  listen,  for 
he  bad  other  patients  to  attend  to.  Medical  men 
are  themselves  taken  by  surprise,  but  the  facts  are 
not  contradicted. 

M.  Narcisse  Michelet,  uncle  of  the  celebrat¬ 
ed  author  of  “  L’Oiseau  ”  and  “  L’Insecte,”  died 
lately  at  Voscmll  (Seine  Inlerieure),  at  the  age  of 
ninety.  He  was  a  working  printer,  and  the  senior  of 
the  fraternity  in  France.  In  obedience  to  his  de¬ 
sire  his  funeral  took  place  without  Catholic  rites. 

PiXEAPi’LES  made  from  turnips  in  Paris  are  said  to 
be  delicious ;  the  turnips  are  saturated  with  an  ap¬ 
propriate  syrup,  which  confectioners  know  very  well 
now  to  manufacture  ;  the  pineapple  “  is  destined  to 
become  a  success.” 

Mi.ss  Dickens,  a  daughter  of  the  novelist, 
“christened”  the  war-steamer  Blanche,  which,  to¬ 
gether  with  another  war-vessel,  the  Beacon,  was  re¬ 
cently  launched  at  Chatham,  England.  Mr.  Dick¬ 
ens  was  present  on  the  occasion. 

The  London  Review  says ;  “  A  New  York  paper 
makes  out,  through  its  French  correspondent,  that  the 
Empress  Eugenie  was  madly  in  love  with  the  Arch¬ 
duke  Maximdian,  and  that  it  was  at  her  request  that 
the  unfortunate  Archduke  was  sent  out  ofner  way. 
When  the  news  of  her  lover’s  death  reached  Paris  the 
Empress  was  driven  wild  with  grief,  and  came  over 
to  England  to  seek  consolation  from  the  bereaved 
Queen  of  this  country.  This  has  not  been  beaten 
by  anything  even  in  American  journalism  for  some 
time  past.” 

The  leading  poem  in  Mr.  Buchanan’s  forthcom¬ 
ing  volume  of  verse  is  the  story  of  a  fisherwoman  on 
the  coast  of  Scotland,  entitled  “Meg  Blane.”  Of 
the  other  long  Scotch  poems,  one  entitled  “  The 
Northern  Wooing  ”  is  a  love-story  ;  another  has  for 
theme  the  too-celebrated  Highland  evictions ;  and 
a  wild  Covenanting  piece,  entitled  “  The  Battle  of 
Drumlie  Moor.”  Mr.  Buchanan’s  prose  volume, 
“  David  Gray,  &c.,”  will  contain,  besides  the  biog¬ 
raphy  which  gives  the  book  its  name,  papers  on 
English  and  American  poets,  and  on  the  principles 
of  poetic  art  in  general. 

The  frightful  attack  of  cholera  which  is  raging 
in  Southern  Italy  has  been  attributed  by  the  igno¬ 
rant  country  people  to  the  in^ntional  poisoning  of 
wells,  cisterns,  and  reservoirs  ;  and,  under  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  this  belief,  a  woman,  known  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  Cosenza  as  a  fortune-teller,  was  fixed  on 
for  vengeance.  The  incident  which  followed,  and 
which  is  related  by  the  Florentine  correspondent  of 
the  Daily  News,  one  can  hardly  imagine  to  have 
happened  at  the  present  day ;  it  recalls  the  worst 
e.xcesses  of  the  Middle  Ages.  “  A  crowd  assembled,” 
says  the  writer,  “  and  it  was  determined  that  this 
poor  creature  should  be  seized  and  put  to  death. 
Having  made  their  way  to  the  woman’s  dwelling, 
they  felled  her  to  the  ground,  tore  her  bo<ly  to 
pieces,  and  lighting  a  large  bonfire,  threw  the  bleed¬ 
ing  remains  into  it.  A  daughter  of  the  victim,  a 
girl  of  fifteen,  thrilling  with  horror  at  her  mother’s 
murder,  screamed  wildly  at  this  terrible  sight,  and 
her  cries  attracted  the  notice  of  the  crowd,  who 
would  have  seized  her  and  made  short  work  of  her 


also,  had  she  not  been  saved  by  a  brave  man,  at  the 
peril  of  his  life.  After  this  bloody  work,  the  crowd 
—  composed  of  men,  women,  and  children  —  spent 
a  good  portion  of  the  night  in  dancing  and  revelry 
close  to  the  spot  where  the  charred  remains  of  their 
victim  were  lying.”  At  Longobucco,  near  Rossano, 
another  outbreak  of  ferocity,  superstition,  and  fear 
took  place.  A  man  died  of  cholera,  owing  to  ex¬ 
cess  in  eating  and  drinking,  and,  at  the  instigation 
of  his  mother,  wife,  and  sister,  the  mob  rushed  to¬ 
wards  the  houses  of  his  most  intimate  friends,  re¬ 
solved  on  their  death.  They  had  escaped  before¬ 
hand,  but  the  rioters  sacked  their  dwellings,  and 
destroyed  everything  they  could  find,  while  the  few 
riflemen  in  the  place,  unable  to  cope  with  the  multi¬ 
tude,  shut  themselves  up  in  their  barracks. 

A  friend  in  Naples  sends  the  Athenamm  the  fol¬ 
lowing  notes :  “  Some  time  has  elapsed  since  the 
discovery  was  announced  of  a  bronze  casket  amidst 
the  ruins  of  Pompeii.  It  was  broken  into  many 
fragments,  which  have  now  been  put  together,  and 
form  one  of  the  most  interesting  relics  of  the  unfor¬ 
tunate  city.  It  has  been  placed  in  the  National 
Museum,  in  the  famous  collection  of  small  bronzes. 
This  artistic  novelty  is  a  chef-tT ceuvre  of  its  kind, 
whether  as  regards  the  elegance  of  its  form  or  the 
exquisite  finish  of  the  work.  It  is  still  more  remark¬ 
able  for  the  beautiful  alto-rilievi  with  which  it  is 
decorated,  as  well  as  for  the  mode  of  opening  it, 
without  any  apparent  lock,  by  means  of  two  springs 
at  the  termination  of  the  upper  angles.  It  is  the 
first  time  that  such  a  raritpr  has  been  seen  in  the 
Museum ;  for  the  casket  which  was  long  since  found 
in  Pompeii,  and  described  by  the  late  Cav.  Avellino, 
was  not  perfect,  and  many  of  the  fragments  were 
afterwards  lost ;  nor  was  its  primitive  form  ever  as¬ 
certained.  —  Many  other  articles  of  importance, 
besides  the  casket,  were  found  at  the  same  time, 
amongst  which  is  a  gold  bulla,  being  now  the  second 
which  exists  in  the  Museum.  The  bulla,  it  is  un¬ 
necessary  to  say,  was  worn  on  the  breast  by  boys  of 
noble  descent,  as  may  be  seen  on  the  statue  of  Nero, 
which  is  preserved  in  the  Museum.  —  A  half 
‘  tomolo  ’  measure  for  grain  was  also  found ;  a  knife 
with  an  ivory  handle,  modelled  in  the  shape  of  a 
human  hand  ;  some  drinking-glasses,  with  a  patina 
quite  new  to  Pompeii ;  and  some  agricultural  instru¬ 
ments,  which  merit  observation.  —  At  last  some 
progress  has  been  made  towards  the  completion  of 
the  column  of  ‘  Peace,’  in  the  Largo  della  Vittoria. 
Four  Neapolitan  sculptors  were  commissioned  to 
execute  each  a  lion,  representing  different  epoclis  in 
the  history  of  this  province,  and  three  have  already 
been  placed.  Of  the  spirited  production  of  Solan, 
who  executed  the  beautiful  monument  erected  in  the 
Church  of  San  Giuseppe  at  Chiaja,  I  have  already 
spoken.  It  represents  Revolution  Triumphant,  and 
by  its  bold  and  commanding  attitude  seems  to  defy 
all  interference  with  its  victory.  —  During  the  win¬ 
ter,  I  alluded  to  the  important  discoveries  of  coal 
which  had  been  made  in  various  parts  of  Southern 
Italy,  through  the  well-directed  and  persevering 
energy  of  Prof.  Cassola.  At  length,  it  seems,  they 
have  attracted  the  attention  of  tlio  Italian  govern¬ 
ment,  and,  if  report  be  true,  the  Minister  of  Marine 
has  given  orders  to  test,  by  a  series  of  experiments, 
the  value  of  Italian  combustibles  as  compared  with 
that  of  those  introduced  from  foreign  countries.  In 
private,  such  experiments  have  raen  made  fre¬ 
quently  during  the  last  six  months,  resulting  favor- 
^ly  to  Italian  combustibles.” 
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